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lent. It not. only passes the Bureau tests but must’ — 
be satisfactory to our laboratory Directors. 


PURITY HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA AND 
MIXED VACCINES are standardized by weight. 
They are made from fresh field strains of pathogenic 
organisms and always give results. 
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THE VETERINARIAN AND ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


AT THE Denver meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, a resolution urging the necessity and desirability 

_ of animal experimentation was unanimously adopted. This ac- 
tion of the Association accurately reflects the sentiment of the 
veterinary profession, as veterinarians are thoroughly familiar 
with the benefits of such experimentation and the advantages 
accruing to their patients from the research work carried out 
on ownerless dogs and cats and on horses which have outlived 
their usefulness. There is no question in our profession as to 
whether it is better to use these animals to add to our knowledge 
and our ability to save our clients’ animal friends and servants 
or to kill these useless animals and lose the knowledge and profi- 
- ciency that we might derive from their use in experiments. Non- 
medical men and a very small minority of medical men may 
argue that the knowledge derived from animal experimentation 
can not be applied in the field of human medicine; veterinarians 
know that such knowledge is immediately applicable to animal 

. patients in much greater numbers and of far more value from a 
_ sentimental or economic standpoint than the animals used in 


_ the experiments. 
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But it is not sufficient that the veterinarian should inaiie this, 
He should also know that attacks on such experiments are con- 
stantly being made by persons with little or no accurate knowl- 
edge of animal experimentation. The aim of such persons is 
usually to put animal experimentation on a basis of regulation 
under the direction and supervision of individuals untrained in 
science, to follow this entering wedge by prohibiting the use of 
_ dogs in such experiments, and finally to prohibit entirely all 
animal experimentation. Propaganda toward this end is being 
constantly carried on in this country and other countries. In 
England hampering regulations have been enacted to the detri- 


eral times been introduced into Congress and some of the State 
Legislatures. Such regulatory legislation was before Con- 
gress last year and was defeated. It was before the California 
_ Legislature last year and was defeated on a referendum to the 
people. It will doubtless be introduced in several places this 
year and it is essential that the veterinarian take his share in 
repelling attacks of this sort on research. He is as well in- 
formed as persons in any profession or occupation in regard to 
the desirability of continued experimental research, and better 
_ informed than most persons. He realizes, as most persons can 
not, that individuals without scientific medical or veterinary 
training are as incompetent to judge the necessity for animal 
_ experimentation and the mode of conducting it as persons un- 
trained in chemistry are to supervise chemical research or per- 
sons untrained in law are to pass on nice legal distinctions. 
Since the veterinarian is the one most competent to supervise 
such research along veterinary lines, it is important that he ex- 
ercise this supervision to its full extent and that he take all 
_ steps necessary to show that it is being exercised wisely. We are 
well aware that animals in veterinary colleges and laboratories 
are handled in a kindly manner and with consideration for their 
well-being and comfort. But we should emphasize the need for 
- such consideration in dealing with students and place ourselves 
on record before the world at large in our laboratories and col- 
leges in regard to our attitude in this matter. To this end there 
is posted in many medical schools and laboratories a set of regu- 
lations in regard to handling animals, and these regulations 
‘serve as a constant reminder to the student and also afford vis- 
ible evidence to the public of the nature of the supervision which 
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modified from the medical regulations, is posted in the animal 
room of the Bureau of Animal Industry and in the Bureau la- 
boratories where animal experiments are conducted. We 
strongly urge that the other veterinary laboratories and the vet- 
erinary colleges keep these rules or a similar set conspicuously _ 
posted, regardless of the fact that their present practice is al- 
ready in accord with them. These regulations are as follows: _ 
‘*Experiments on animals will be carried on in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry subject to the following set of rules, copies of 
which will be kept posted in the animal room and in all labora- 
tories of this Bureau where such experiments are conducted : as. : 
‘‘T. Dogs and cats intended for use as experiment animals * > 
shall only be purchased or accepted from the city pound of “a 
Washington or pounds of other cities or from the owners of the 
animals when satisfactory proof of the legal right of such per-— 
sons to dispose of such animals is shown. . 
‘*TI. Animals in the laboratory shall receive every considera- — 
tion for their bodily comfort; they shall be treated — , 
fed properly, and their surroundings kept in the best possible | 
sanitary condition. , 
**TIT. No experiments on animals shall be made except with 5 ‘ 


the sanction of the Chief of this Bureau or the Chief of the : 
Division in which the experiment is carried on, the one approv- | 
ing the experiment to hold himself responsible for the impor- | 
tance of the experiment and the propriety of the experimental © 
procedure. 

‘*TV. In any operation likely to cause greater discomfort than er 
that attending anesthetization, the animal shall first be rendered © 
incapable of feeling pain and shall be maintained in that con-— 
dition until the operation is ended. 

‘*Exceptions to this rule may be made by the Chief of Bureau 
or the Chief of the Division in which the experiment is carried — 
on, but only when anesthesia would defeat the object of the © 
experiment. In such cases an anesthetic shall be used so far as 
possible and may be discontinued only so long as is absolutely 
essential for the necessary observations. 

‘“‘V. At the conclusion of the experiment the animal shall be 
killed painlessly. 

‘‘Exceptions to this rule will be made only when continuance _ 
of the animal’s life is necessary to determine the result of the 
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experiment. In that case, the same aseptic precautions shall be 
observed during the operation and the same care shall be taken 
to minimize discomforts during the convalescence as in a hos- 
pital for human beings.”’ 


ANTIVIVISECTION ANTICS 


AN ARTICLE on ‘‘The Truth About Vivisection’’ by Ernest 
Harold Baynes in The Woman’s Home Companion has aroused 
the ire of the antivivisectionists and has provoked a character- 
istic exhibition of their methods. Mr. Baynes, who is a lead- 
ing naturalist and animal lover, after a long and painstaking 
investigation concluded that the whole case of the antivivisec- 
tionists is without any sound basis of fact, and showed that their 
literature is a tissue of misrepresentations and garbled and 
obsolete authorities. He found, for instance, that one Dr. John 
Elliotson, quoted by them as a physician ‘‘of the highest intel- 
ligence,’’ was a mesmerist, born 130 years ago. 

Instead of attempting to reply squarely to the very definite 
statements made in Mr. Baynes’ article, the New York Anti- 
vivisection Society has issued a circular letter ‘‘to all friends 
of animals’’ calling on them to write to the Companion ‘‘ex- 
coriating this nonsensical article’’ and ‘‘telling the editors that 
not only have you bought your last number, but that you will 
enter upon a personal campaign to urge others to withdraw all 
support in future.’’ 

Evidently the antis do not relish having their methods shown 
up. It is more in line with their principles to abuse the author 
and boycott the offending journal than to controvert the article 
by fair argument and statements of fact. The inference is plain 
that they are unable to do the latter. 


? 


ANNUAL MEETINGS AND THE PRESS 


ONE OF the most powerful and immediate acting educa- 
tional forees of the Nation is the Associated Press. It does 
more to mold public opinion and shape the destiny of a people, 
or an organization, than all the combined orators and reform- 
ers who ever graced a platform. 

If we did not have the advantages of the Associated Press. 
we would be clamoring for a substitute. Now that it is a tangi- 
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ble resource and instantly spreads information to the reading 
public, it is difficult to understand how the A. V. M. A. can 
indulge in so much enthusiasm and neglect so great an oppor- 
tunity. 

When the meeting was held in New Orleans in 1919, the 
membership commenced to realize the necessity of a closer and 
more accurate relationship with the Press, and to a certain 
extent our ambitions were realized, but we had to be content 
with a small amount of space, because the paper shortage was 
at its peak. How the publicity division of the Association has 
fared since the New Orleans meeting we are unable to discuss, 
but it is a known fact that the proceedings of the A. V. M. A. 
are never featured outside of the city where the conventions 
are being held. 

We are climbing the grade toward a goal which we have 
placed at the very crest; we are striving to show the world the 
merits of veterinary medicine and the mettle of our personnel, 
whereby our cause may receive due recognition and, when 
necessary, be heroically championed in the halls of Congress 
and the legislative chambers of the States. We will be pre- 
cluded from accomplishing all of this until better and closer co- 
operation is established between the profession and the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

It is sincerely hoped that when the President of the A. V. M. 
A. delivers his address either at St. Louis, Missouri, or Madison, 
Wisconsin, he will incorporate within that manuscript a recom- 
mendation for the appointment each year of a publicity com- 
mittee which will endeavor to eliminate undesirable headlines 
and furnish sound, sensible and accurate basic material con- 
sistent with the dignity of the profession, so that when the 
convention has closed our achievements and ambitions will 
have been properly disseminated to the great mass of humanity 
whom we are serving. E. I. 


A REMINDER OF THE REAL DANGER OF ical 
THE well-informed medical man—physician or veterinarian : 
—knows perfectly well that rabies or hydrophobia is a real 
malady caused by a specific virus and usually transmitted by 
_ the bite of an affected dog or other animal. For many years 
_ scientific research has left no room for skepticism on this point. 
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Some doubt still persists among the laity, however, and this is 
sedulously cultivated by zealous antivivisectionists whose oppo- 
sition to animal experimentation will not permit them to 
acknowledge facts developed in that field of research. This © 
skepticism also finds favor with persons who oppose the muz- — 
zling of dogs. It is well, therefore, for veterinarians to be ae 
posted and to aid in the spread of correct information on the _ 
subject of rabies. In recent years the Pasteur treatment has 

been so generally employed on bitten persons that authentic 
eases of death from rabies have become relatively rare and the __ 
malady has lost some of its terror for the popular mind. ~~ 

A econvicing case of fatal rabies in man in the French Afri- 
can colony of Senegal was recently reported by Teppaz in the 
Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire (vol. 97, p. 207). 
the disease was practically unknown there, the idea of its non- 
existence gained credence among the European population, 
while the natives were ignorant of any danger. At length a oes 
few cases, probably of European origin, were detected in dogs, 
and a Government veterinarian called attention to the danger 
and tried to enforce sanitary measures, but his efforts met with 
disbelief and opposition. 

In August, 1920, a European suffering with spasm of the | 
larynx and esophagus was received at a hospital. In a few 
hours he died in a terrible attack of asphyxia. It developed 
that he had been bitten on the hand and knee by a stray dog — a 
six weeks before. The same dog also bit a dog belonging to him, 
and the latter dog developed blindness and partial paralysis and = 
was destroyed. The man twice expressed his intention of going 7 
to the hospital for antirabic treatment, but each time he was a - 
dissuaded by those who argued that rabies was not a reality and a! 
that no one had ever seen a case in a European in Senegal. rn _ 
Rabies in the patient was demonstrated clinically, and also ex- — 
perimentally by inoculation of rabbits and guinea-pigs. os 


tinued with greater vigor than ever, because the present is the | 
most opportune time for men with small herds of beef or dairy 
cattle or hogs to buy registered sires.’’ 
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THE TYPES OF BACILLUS BOVISEPTICUS ENCOUN- 
TERED IN A DAIRY HERD’ 


Department of Animal Pathology, The Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, Princeton, New Jersey 


c DURING the past four years a large dairy herd has been 
under observation by members of the staff of the Department 
of Animal Pathology of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. Within this time many autopsies have been made 
on cows and calves. In the later months of 1920 a serious out- 
break of pneumonia (1) occurred among cows purchased a 
short time before. The disease spread to another lot of newly 
acquired cows and to a few of the native stock. After the out- 
break subsided a few sporadic cases appeared in the herd and 
among the calves. It is of interest to observe that following 
this outbreak the lungs ofa number of cows slaughtered for 
various reasons showed lesions of chronic pneumonia and 
purulent bronchiectasis. 

The organisms isolated from the acute outbreak in the cows 
and the sporadic cases in the adults and calves were identical. 
Although the pneumonia associated with these infections was 
severe, the virus was confined to the lungs and pleural cavity. 
Blood cultures during life and inoculations from the kidney 
and spleen at autopsy remained sterile. It was possible to ob- 
tain Bacillus bovisepticus in pure cultures from the lungs in 
every instance. Morphologically these organisms resembled 
the strains of B. bovisepticus isolated by T. Smith (2) in his 
studies on calf pneumonia associated with B. actinoides. When 
the complete cultural characters of these two sets of organisms 
were studied clear-cut differences were noted. Two other cul- 
tures in addition to the organisms isolated during the outbreak 
and from the sporadic cases and those obtained by T. Smith 
are included in this study. In Table 1 the source of each 

| culture is given. They are arranged in the table according to 
their cultural grouping, which will be brought out later. 

From Table 1 it will be noted that strains 530, 533 and 537 
were obtained in pure culture from the lungs and pleural cavi- 


1 Presented at the r= a annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Denver, September 5-9, 1921. — a 
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TABLE 1.—THE SourRcE OF THE STRAINS STUDIED. 


Strain Date of Type of disease Organisms other 
number isolation Source encountered than B. bovi- 
seplicus. 
| Nov. 12, 1920) | Outbreak among | Diffuse pneumonia, | None. 
| Nov. 14, 1920), cows on near-by | virus localized with- | 
537 | Nov. 19, 1920)| farm (A). | in lungs and chest | o 
| cavity. a 
—~§50 | Dec. 19, 1920 | A calf at close of ep- Wadulees. necrotic | Staph. albus. 7 
idemic on Farm A. | pneumonia. _ + 
562 Jan. 26,1921 Calf, apparently a | Diffuse pneumonia. None. 
sporadic infection, | J 


Farm 
578 | April 1, 1921 | Cow, exposed during | Nodular, necrotic | None. 7 
outbreak on Farm | pneumonia. 
A 


583 | Mar. 23, 1921 Calf, Farm A. Apgeocntiy umbilical | None. 
infec 


tion, septicemia 
with pneumonia. 
529 Nov. 8, 1920 | Calf, farm on Long | Focal consolidationin| Spirillum and 
Island. right caudal lobe; operer bearing 
| necrotic nodule in| bacilli. 
left caudal lobe. 
6 Jan. 15, 1917 | Calf, small outbreak Complete consolida- | None. 
7 in 1917, Farm A. tion of anterior por- ae, ae 
purulent exudate in 
trachea and bron- 

chus. 
209 Mar. 5, 1918 Calf, Farm A. Diffuse pneumonia. | B. actinoides. 
432 Oct. 21, 1919 | Calf, Farm A. Diffuse pneumonia. B. ene, B. 

pyogene 
436 | Nov. 4,1919 | Calf, Farm A. Diffuse pneumonia. Serum- qustying 
organism. 
502 May 8, 1920 Calf, lung obtained | Gray to red consoli- | None. B._necro- J . 
from abattoir in dation of right ceph- | phorus in liver 
New York City. alic lobe. = 
| Jan. 1, 1921 | Calf, Farm A. Diffuse pneumonia. B. actinoides. ~ 
Bov. Pn.I | About 1913 | Calf, Massachusetts. Necrotic pneumonia. None. 
9 Feb. 17, 1917 Calf, Farm A. Diffuse pneumonia. B. aclinoides, cocci. 


ties of cows in the small outbreak previously referred to. The 
first case occurring in a calf (550) was associated with Staph y- 
lococcus albus; 562 was a pure bovisepticus infection; 578 and > 
583 were cases which occurred in a cow and a calf after the 
outbreak had subsided. Culture 529 was obtained from a calf 7 
on a farm on Long Island. Cultures 6, 209, 432, 436, 502 and 

558 were all isolated by Dr. Smith from cases of pneumonia in : 


calves, and in the main they were associated with Bacillus 
actinoides. In most instances B. actinoides predominated and — 
is held to be the primary agent. All strains except 558 were a 
isolated before the outbreak occurred in the adult cows. Strain 
502 was obtained from the lung of a calf slaughtered in an 
abattoir in New York. The only available record of eon 
Pn. I is given in Table 1. Strain 9 was associated with B. 
actinoides and cocci. 
The literature concerning the more specific cultural charac- 
ters and immunological relationship of various types of Bacillus 
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bovisepticus is meager. Many of the observations were made 
before the various substances used in fermentation tests came 
into use. Early immunological studies consisted of attempts to 
protect laboratory animals with immune sera against small 
doses of virulent culture. T. Smith (3) described certain of the 
fermentation characters of B. bovisepticus. He found that all 
strains fermented dextrose and saccharose but failed to pro- 
duce acid in milk or lactose. Some produced indol; others 
failed to do so. All formed phenol. He recognized the close 
resemblance existing between B. bovisepticus and B. suisepti- 
cus. Ostertag (4) compared cultures of B. bovisepticus with 
organisms from swine plague and chicken cholera and con- 
cluded that his cultures were identical. ; 

Shirop (5) studied three strains of B. vitulisepticus isolated 
from pneumonia ,f calves. He likewise compared these or- 
ganisms with cultures of B. avisepticus and B. suisepticus. It 
was found that two of the cultures obtained from calves and 
the swine plague and chicken cholera bacilli possessed similar 
fermentation characters. They attacked dextrose, saccharose, 
but did not ferment mannit. The other calf organism attacked 
only dextrose. All produced indol. 

Magnusson (6) records an outbreak of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia among the reindeer in Lapland. He compared the or- 
ganism isolated from the reindeer with a strain of B. bovi- 
septicus and a.culture of B. avisepticus. He was unable to 
show cultural differences. All produced acid in lactose, sac- 
charose and mannit, but none fermented maltose. 

Besemer’s (7) studies of the fermentation characters of ten 
strains of pasteurella led him to conclude that the members of 
this group were practically uniform in their biochemical ac- 
tions. From his tables it will be noted that both strains of 
B. bovisepticus the two cultures of the chicken cholera bacil- 
lus, B. suisepticus, and three of Magnusson’s reindeer pasteur- 
ella attacked dextrose, saccharose and mannit, but failed to 
ferment lactose and maltose. Two of Magnusson’s calf pas- 
teurella differed from the others in their ability to ferment 
lactose. 

; From the available literature one gains the impression that 
B. bovisepticus and the allied organisms, such as those isolated 
from calves and reindeer, are a definite type which can not be 
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differentiated from each other or from other members of the 
hemorrhagic septicemia group. A careful study of the tables 
of the various observers indicates that certain differences do — 
exist. The ability of a few of Magnusson’s and Besemer’s or- _ 
ganisms to ferment lactose is indicative of cultural differences. | 


four organisms. 

It has been mentioned that all strains referred to in Table] = 
resembled each other morphologically. Capsules could be dem-— ia 
onstrated for all organisms except strain 9. All were negative aH 
to Gram stain. None were motile. It soon became apparent 
that a study of the fermentation and other characters would 
aid in separating the organisms into distinct cultural groups. 
Tubes of fermented bouillon containing 1 per cent of dextrose, ud 
lactose, saccharose, maltose, mannit and salicin were used to 
test acid production. Titrations and hydrogen ion concentra- 
tions were determined after 7 days’ incubation at 38 degrees C. — 
The results of these and other tests are given in Table 2. 

It will be noted that the sixteen strains fall into three groups. 

Group I is made up of the cultures (530, 533, 537) isolated from 
the lungs of cows during the outbreak. Strains 550, 562, 578 © 
and 583, obtained from sporadic cases in adults and calves | 
which appeared after the outbreak, also fall into Group I. 
Culture 529 is identical in all respects with the others. Group © 
1 organisms then can be characterized as those which ferment 
dextrose, lactose, saccharose, maltose and mannit. They pro- 
duce clear zones of hemolysis about the deep colonies in horse 
blood agar plate cultures. They are not soluble in ox or 
guinea-pig bile. They do not form indol. In certain instances 
it seemed doubtful whether lactose had been fermented or not. 
Subsequent tests in lactose broth showed that the organisms _ 
attacked this sugar to about the same degree as the other sub- 
stances. In no instance was milk coagulated. 

The next aggregation comprises six strains (6, 209, 432, 436, 
502, 558) all isolated from calves. These organisms ferment 
dextrose and saccharose, but do not aciduate media containing 
lactose, maltose, mannit or salicin. Under suitable conditions 
they produce alkali in media where no fermentation occurs. 
All produce indol; none are hemolytic. When ox or guinea-pig 
bile is added to 24-hour bouillon cultures the medium becomes 
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The two remaining cultures (Bov. Pn. 1 and 9) fall into a 
distinct group. Media containing dextrose, saecharose and 
mannit are acidulated. No fermentation occurs in lactose, mal- 
tose or salicin broth, although alkali is produced under suit- — 
able conditions in such tubes. Both strains form indol. They © 
do not hemolyze horse red blood cells and they are insoluble 
in bile. 

Recently all strains were tested for inulin fermentation. In 
no instance was acid produced. 

Pathogenicity—The members of Group I are of relatively 
low virulence for laboratory animals. One-fourth of a cubic 
centimeter of freshly isolated 24-hour bouillon cultures when 
injected beneath the skin of rabbits produced only mild local 

reactions. <A calf injected in the subeutis with the pleural 
exudate from a cow dying of pneumonia developed only a 
slight local reaction. Intratracheal injection of a calf with 
10 c.c. of bouillon culture failed to cause marked disturbances. 
Group IT cultures are slightly more virulent for mice and rab- 
bits. One-fourth of a cubic centimeter of a 24-hour bouillon 

culture injected beneath the skin of a rabbit usually causes 
a marked local inflammation which may be absorbed or may 
terminate in an abscess. Culture Bov. Pn. I of Group ITI, al- 
though under cultivation since 1913, is still virulent. Rabbits 
die within three or four days when injected subcutaneously. 

Reference has been made to earlier attempts to determine 
immunological relationship between various members of the 
pasteurella group by means of various protection tests. The 
agglutination test has in recent years become well recognized 
as a method of grouping organisms. Accounts of its use in 

_ separating the pasteurella have not been met with. Magnusson 
repeatedly injected a sheep with a culture of the reindeer or- 
-ganism but was unable to demonstrate agglutinins. Shirop 
makes no mention of agglutinins in the blood of rabbits im- 
‘munized with Bacillus vitulisepticus. Hadley (8) succeeded in 
producing a serum by injecting a rabbit with B. avisepticus. 
~The serum agglutinated the homologous culture at a dilution 
1: 160. 
It was decided to attempt to group the organisms serologi- 
~ eally by means of their agglutination affinities. Rabbits were 
immunized with a single strain chosen from each group. It 
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soon became apparent that the rabbits receiving Group I and 
Group II strains developed agglutinins slowly. Individuals 
receiving a single Group III culture produced agglutinins much 
more rapidly. Tests were made from time to time; when it 
seemed that the maximum titer was reached the animals were 
bled. Each individual’s serum was tested against all strains. 
The results are recorded in Table 3. 

It may be mentioned that the best results were obtained 
when the growths from 24-hour slant agar cultures suspended in 
salt solution were used as antigens. The density of the suspen- 
sions was about 2.5 with the Gates’s (9) apparatus. All tubes 
were incubated at 38 degrees C. for 18 hours. Groups I and II 
agglutinate slowly ; clumps are rarely visible before the sixth or 
eighth hour. Agglutination of the Group III organisms takes 
place rapidly ; clumps begin to form in a few minutes, and all 
the organisms are usually down within 6 or 8 hours. 

From Table 3 it will be noted that the serological grouping 
follows the cultural grouping to a considerable degree. All 
strains of Group I are agglutinated well up to the titer limits 
with Group I serum. All strains of Group II, except 502, are 
likewise agglutinated by their homologous group serum. The 
same holds true for Group III. In no instance has cross ag- 
glutination taken place. When the serum is absorbed by a 
single group strain the agglutinins are uniformly absorbed for 
all members of the group. 

Strain 502, although possessing cultural characters in com- 
mon with Group IJ, fails to excite the same immunological 
process. Dochez and Gillespie (10) have brought out the fact 
that among the pneumococci distinct serological differences 
exist among organisms having cultural characters in common. 

The production of a polyvalent serum was next attempted. 
Rabbits were immunized with suspensions of cultures 530, 432, 
502 and Boy. Pn. I. As in the previous observations, strong 
agglutinins for strain Bov. Pn. I developed rapidly. Tests 
against culture 530 showed moderate agglutinin formation. 
The agglutinins were not as strong for culture 432. Appar- 
ently strain 502 excites but little agglutinin formation in the 
rabbit, since it was incompletely clumped only in the lowest 
dilutions (1:5 and 1:10). 
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It might be well to emphasize some of the more important 
points brought out by these observations. That the term 
Bacillus bovisepticus can no longer be taken to represent a 
single strain or species of organism seems clear. From the 
limited material available it has been possible to recognize 
three distinct cultural groups. Perhaps a study of a greater 
number of cultures may disclose a larger number of aggrega- 
tions. In fact at this time another culture has been isolated 
which differs from any of those described. Of still more im- 
portance to those concerned in the study of animal diseases are 
the serological differences manifested. In the main the sero- 
logical grouping follows the cultural grouping. A single strain 
has produced agglutinins for all other strains with similar 
characters. This has held true with a single exception. Per- 
haps a study of more strains may disclose more immunological 
groups. These facts must be taken into account when attempts 
are made to control outbreaks with antisera or vaccines. 

Through a knowledge of the specific characters of members 
of the bovisepticus organisms it has been possible to trace vari- 
ous types of infection in a particular herd. One of the first 
strains isolated (9) was obtained in February, 1917. This is 
the only Group III organism cultivated from this herd. Early 
in 1917 a Group II culture (6) was isolated by Dr. Smith. 
During the years 1918, 1919, 1920, and in January, 1921, he 
found such organisms in calves associated with primary infec- 
tons with B. actinoides. Evidently this type had become 
endemic. During the later months of 1920 a fresh virus (Group 
I) was introduced with newly purchased cows. A small out- 
break promptly ensued. This subsided, but sporadic cases con- 
tinued to develop in both the adults and calves. This organ- 
ism has become the predominating type. Future studies will 
determine whether or not it will entirely replace the preceding 
types and in turn be replaced by a freshly introduced virus. 


SUMMARY 
_ Sixteen organisms isolated from cases of pneumonia occur- 
ring in cows and calves have been studied. Morphologically 
all cultures resemble each other. It has been possible by study- 
ing their fermentation and other characters to divide them into 
three well-defined groups. In the main serological relation- 
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ship has been found to follow the cultural grouping. A serum 
prepared by immunizing a rabbit with a single Group I strain 
agglutinates all Group I cultures. The same is largely true 
for Groups II and III. In no instance has cross agglutination 
occurred. Absorption of a serum with a single group strain | 
exhausts the agglutinin to the same degree for all group — 
strains. 
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DISCUSSION 

Dr. Hoskins: Mr. Chairman, I am very glad Dr. Jones — 
was given an opportunity to present his paper. For a num- 
ber of years we have been trying to get somebody from the 
Rockefeller Institute, either Dr. Smith or Dr. Jones, to con- 
tribute to the program of the Section on Sanitary Science and 
Police. This year it appears we have been successful. Per- 
sonally, I am very much gratified that this opportunity was 
given Dr. Jones this morning. 

I would like to discuss the paper very briefly. I brought a 
paper to this meeting which was read by title in the Section on 
Education and Research, dealing with some investigations on 
bovine hemorrhagic septicemia, more specifically the shipping 
fever of calves, which is looked upon more as the pulmonary 
type of hemorrhagic septicemia in cattle. A very brief sum- 
mary of the contents of that paper shows that we were able to 
isolate two types of Bacterium bovisepticum from the same 
animal. These two types were not differentiated in the same 
manner that Dr. Jones has used for differentiating his types. 
Our two .types differ more according to virulence. Of the two 
types which we isolated one was secured from the lungs of a 
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calf dead of stocks-yards pneumonia, or shipping fever, and the 
other strain was isolated from the hemorrhagic muscle tissue, 
presumably the blood, of the same calf. The lung strain was 
obtained by plating. An emulsion of the same material which 
gave us the organism by plating failed to kill rabbits. We 
speak of that as our non-virulent lung strain. 

The other strain, obtained from the muscle, was isolated both 
by plating and by rabbit passage. We speak of that as our 
virulent muscle strain. Bear in mind that these two strains, 
a virulent and a non-virulent, were isolated from the carcass 
of the same animal. These two strains agree with either Dr. 
Jones’ type two or type three. They have the usually accepted 
fermentation reactions, dextrose positive, lactose negative, and 
saccharose positive. Both strains are much alike morphologi- 
eally and culturally, except when we come to examine bouillon 
cultures. There the two strains show marked differences. 
These agree with the differences described recently by De 
Kruif, in his study of rabbit septicemia, where he has ap- 
parently demonstrated the co-existence of virulent and non- 
virulent strains of the rabbit septicemia organism in the same 
culture. I believe we have gone one step further in isolating 
the two strains separately from the same animal. 

Two years ago I presented a paper before the Missouri Val- 
ley Veterinary Association, and at that time predicted that 
some of these days we would be dividing or typing the hemor- 
rhagiec septicemia organisms very much in the same manner as 
we are now typing the pneumococcus group. I believe that 
Dr. Jones has made true that prediction. 

I believe I will say, however, that if in isolating a hemor- 
_ rhagie septicemia organism from suspected material, we obtain 
an organism which corresponds to Dr. Jones’ type one, per- 
sonally, I would hesitate to call it a hemorrhagic septicemia 
organism. You will note that it ferments lactose and that it 
is hemolytic. Those two characteristics in themselves would 
prompt me to throw it out as a typical hemorrhagic septicemia 
organism. Also, bear in mind the difference in the agglutina- 
tion tests, as shown in the lower table. Note that where you 
take strictly true types, either two or three, and cross-aggluti- 
nate against type one, there is no cross-agglutination. 

Dr. Jones: Group one is apparently what Magnusson de- 
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scribes in Lapland. The American Bacteriological Association 
has established a new tribe called pasteurella. Their require- __ 
ment for the hemorrhagic septicemia is that they are non-— aS 
motile rods which produce a little acid in carbohydrates. They d 
are negative to Gram stain and parasitic for animals. Cer- | 
tainly group one can well be placed within such classification. _ 
For these reasons they have been placed with the pasteurella. a 
They are undoubtedly what people have always assumed to be b ot 
bovisepticus. Whether they are or not, time will tell. — 
Dr. Erconorn: May I ask if Dr. Jones has conducted any 
experiments along immunological lines? Po 
Dr. Jones: A little work along this line has been done. I : 
can produce protecting serum for group three organism. A 
group two serum has thus far failed to protect against group 


eave, 
ANTITUBERCULOSIS VACCINATION 


The work of Calmette and Guérin on the vaccination of cattle 
against tuberculosis with cultures of bovine bacilli grown on bile 
and glycerin, which has been previously referred to in THE — 
JOURNAL,' is reviewed and discussed by L. Panisset in the Revue 
Générale de Médecine Vétérinare,? with the following conclusion : 


‘‘The practical value of the method of Calmette and Guérin 
can be determined only by extended experimentation on a large 
number of animals during a number of years corresponding to 
the mean duration of the economie life of bovines. However, 
in the light of the results already obtained, the bacillus cul- 
tivated on bile is worthy of attention because of its harmlessness 
for bovines and the slowness of its resorption. Furthermore, it 
is harmless to man. We may therefore admit that it is worth 
using for the vaccination of bovines, without danger, for con- 
ferring on them, if not immunity, the resistance of which re- 
search in antituberculosis vaccination has revealed the mechan- 
ism and demonstrated the possible realization.’’ 


Recently-qualified and somewhat haughty graduate: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, my practice has increased 100 per cent since Christmas.’’ 

Candid acquaintance: ‘‘Somebody brought in another dog, 
then ?’’—The Veterinary Record. 


1 Vol. 11 (n. s.), p. 599, Feb., 1921; vol. 12, p. 274. June, 1921. 
2 Vol. 30, p. 318, June 15, 1921. 
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C LINICAL AIDS IN THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 
OF THE COMMON POULTRY DISEASES Panay 

rage By F. R. BeaupertTe 


THIS PAPER is written with the view of aiding the general 
practitioner in the differential diagnosis of the more common 
poultry diseases and not as a guide for laboratory diagnosis. 
The diseases discussed will be those peculiar to this section of 
the country. It is realized that the practitioner’s diagnosis in 
most cases must be made in the field without laboratory facilities 
and that his judgment is based principally upon the history, 
symptoms and postmortem findings; therefore these points will 
be discussed rather than a detailed description of the bacterio- 
logical findings in the case. In the septicemias a differentiation 
is very often impossible and must be determined by a bacterio- 
logical examination. Such a differentiation is often not neces- 
sary, since the control measures for one will suffice for the other. 
In those cases where vaccine therapy is to be used, an accurate 
diagnosis is, of course, necessary, and here the laboratory may 
be called upon for confirmation. 

An analysis of the records shows that roup is the most wide. 
spread and most frequent disease of poultry with which we 
have to contend. Contrary to most opinions, this condition is 
found to occur throughout the year, and not in winter, as is 
commonly supposed. The ravages of cholera are fohnd to de- 
crease somewhat during the winter months, while fowl typhoid 
seems to be more prevalent in spring and early summer. Black- 

2 head appears to be most common in the month of October, and 

- tubereulosis has no seasonal variations. White diarrhea is, of 

* course, a seasonal disease, occurring during the hatching months 

of March, April and May. This year botulism has been encoun- 
tered very often, especially after heavy rains. 

7 This paper will, therefore, necessitate a discussion of the 

7 above-mentioned diseases, together with those rare maladies 

from which they are to be differentiated. 


1 Presented at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Denver, Colo., September 5-9, 1921. 
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Fow. CHOLERA 


Fowl cholera is an acute infectious disease of a septicemic 
nature affecting fowls, geese, ducks, turkeys and pigeons. It 
is characterized by a continuous high fever, diarrhea and gen- 
eral depression. The mortality may run as high as 90 per cent. 
The course of the disease is rapid, death often occurring in 24 
hours after symptoms have developed. One usually gets the 
history that dead birds were found under the roots or on the 
nests. In very acute cases prodromal symptoms are often ab- 
sent. In chronic cases the birds may linger for several weeks 
and in some eases recover. Affected birds are greatly depressed ; 
the head is held close to the body, the feathers are ruffled, the 
comb and wattles are usually cyanotic, and a diarrhea is always 
present. The color of the droppings is usually yellow, though 
they may be of a greenish tinge or even streaked with blood. 
The bird refuses food and in the later stages of fatal cases water 
is also refused. The eyes are kept closed in the later stages of 
the disease, and a slime collects in the mouth. In chronic cases 
emaciation is quite marked. 

On opening the eareass of a bird dead of cholera the typical 
picture of a septicemice disease is found. The blood vessels of 
the intestines are highly congested. Hemorrhages are found 
throughout the intestines, though more particularly in the first 
and second portions of the duodenum, and in the rectum, and 
less frequently in the ceca. The liver is congested and friable. 
The kidneys are marked with white lines indicating the portion 
of the tubules distended with urates. The ureters are likewise 
filled with the same material. The spleen is congested and fri- 
able. The pericardial sac is partially filled with a straw-colored 
fluid which may be fibrinous, and the surface of the heart shows 
petechial or ecchymotiec hemorrhages, particularly along the 
course of the coronary vessels. The lungs are usually pneu- 
monie. 

Cholera is to be differentiated from fowl typhoid, which at 
times is very difficult. In fowl typhoid the same symptoms may 
be present with the exception of a profuse diarrhea. If diarrhea 
is present in the latter condition the droppings are more green- 
ish in appearance. In fowl typhoid the comb and wattles are 
rarely cyanotic, though they may show congestion ; usually they 
are anemic. The intestines contain a more solid mass and ap- 
pear anemic. The duodenum may contain a quantity of bile 
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giving it a greenish tinge. White spots on the surface of the 
liver and heart in the case of fowl typhoid will aid in the dif- 
ferentiation. The temperature and color of the comb will dif- 
ferentiate cholera from botulism. 


Fow. TypuHoip 


Fowl typhoid is also a specific infectious disease of the fowl, 
and at present is more prevalent in this section than cholera. As 
previously stated, the comb and wattles are usually dry and 
anemic. The mucous membranes of the head are pale and the 
bird is depressed. Older stock is more often affected than 
young. Unlike cholera, the course may extend over a week or 
so, except in chronic cases, when it is much longer. The mor- 
tality is at times as high as in cholera. 

The autopsy shows an anemic condition of the intestines, 
though there may be petechial hemorrhages in the first and see- 
ond portions of the duodenum. They contain little feces, and 
this is usually stained with bile. The liver shows on its surface 
white spots about the size of a pin-head and the spleen is con- 
gested and softened. The kidneys are usually of a clay color; 
at other times congestion is outstanding. Distention of the gall 
bladder is almost a constant finding. The heart shows white 
spots similar to those of the liver. The lungs are normal in 
contrast to the pneumonic condition in cholera. 

Roup 
- Roup is an infectious disease which may manifest itself in 
_ several ways. The condition is variably termed contagious 
catarrh, coryza, cold, pox, diphtheria, swell head, contagious 
epithelioma, ete., depending on the location of the lesions. One 
or more forms may be present in the same individual. 

The mortality of roup is from 5 to 80 per cent, and the 
- course varies with the severity of the disease and parts affected. 
_ In the cutaneous form recovery may take place in a week or so 
and the mortality is very low, while in the diphtheritic and oc- 
ular forms the course is much longer and the mortality is 
usually high. In all cases the egg production is decreased. It is 
a disease of the mucous membranes of the head and the un- 
feathered portions of the body. Birds of all ages are affected 
- except chicks a few days old. When the nasal cavity is involved 
there is at first a dirty, foul-smelling discharge; later this be- 
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comes thicker and finally causes the stoppage of the cavity. 
The mass may enlarge and cause a bulging in the mouth. The 
bird is compelled to breathe through the mouth, and this may 
cause a drying of the tongue, often called pip, which may result 
from any condition that will cause a drying of the tongue, 
usually associated with oral breathing. 

The mouth is the location of the diphtheritic form, and here 
patches of false membrane are found, which vary in size from a 
pin-head to several millimeters in diameter. At first they are 
white; later they turn gray or yellowish brown. They may be 
removed from their attachment, and an easily bleeding raw sur- 
face is left, from which another membrane may develop. These 
patches may be located anywhere in the mouth, and may extend 
down the trachea to the bronchi or down the esophagus to the 
crop. When lesions are located in the larynx the gravity of the 
condition is increased. 

In the ocular type a watery discharge from the eye is first 
ove This becomes thicker, and the frequent closing of the 


eye causes the material to become frothy. Finally the eyelids 
are glued together and the mass collects beneath. If the pres- 
sure is not released, destruction of the eye will result. If the 


- lids are separated a yellow, cheesy mass protrudes. A similar 


- mass may collect in the suborbital sinus, causing a bulging over 
that point, hence the term ‘‘swellhead.”’ 

The cutaneous form is popularly termed chicken pox or con- 
tagious epithelioma. The comb and wattles and occasionally the 
unfeathered portions of the body are found to be affected. This 
form manifests itself by the formation of wartlike growths 
which may vary in size from a pin-head to several millimeters in 


diameter. The eyelids may be covered with the growths. When 


the growths are found in the corners of the mouth the process is 
usually continued to the oral cavity as the diphtheritie form. 


from which another growth may develop. 

Rarely an involvement of the joints of the legs and wings is 
found. This constitutes what might be called an articular roup. 
The characteristic exudate in such cases is found in the joint 
cavity, which seriously interferes with movement of the part. 
There is swelling and on palpation the area feels hot. 
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A removal of the wart leaves a granular, easily bleeding surface, 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
3 Tuberculosis is a common disease of the fowl, characterized 
by ‘‘going light,’’ to use the poultryman’s term. Geese, tur- 
keys and pigeons are also subject to this malady. 

The symptoms are few until the disease is far advanced. 
Whenever individuals gradually emaciate and finally die, tuber- 
culosis may be suspected. In the later stages of the disease the 
comb appears anemic, the bird is very light, the sternum is al- 
most devoid of flesh, and the general appearance is that of an 
unthrifty condition. The individual is disposed to remain in 
one position with the head drawn close to the body and the tail 
feathers drooped. The appetite is usually poor. 

It must be remembered that tuberculosis in the fowl is prin- 
cipally a disease of the abdominal organs, and especially of the 
spleen. It is estimated that in 90 per cent of the cases the spleen 
is found to be affected. The lesions are found in the organs 
themselves, and not in the lymph nodes which drain them, as 
in the case of other animals. Caseation rather than calcification 
is the rule. The nodules are about the size of a pin-head, though 
larger ones may be found. Whatever the size, they are usually 
uniform and equally distributed. The intestines may show nod- 
ules externally, the size of a pea, and these are extended 
throughout the length of the gut. The appearance of the intes- 
tines resembles somewhat that of an infestation with Davainea 
tetragona, the parasite causing nodular teniasis. A heavy infes- 
tation of the air-sac mite, Cytodites nudus, will cause an emacia- 
tion similar to tuberculosis, though in this case the lesions of 
tuberculosis are absent and the parasites can be found as white 
specks usually on the folds of the mesentery. In aspergillosis 
emaciation is an outstanding symptom, hence this condition is 
to be differentiated from tuberculosis by finding the areas of 
fungoid growth in the lungs or between the lungs and the tho- 
racic wall. Lung lesions in the case of tuberculosis are relatively 
rare, and when present there is usually an extensive involvement 
of the abdominal organs. Bumblefoot may be confused with the 
articular form of tuberculosis, and is differentiated by a post- 
mortem and the more subcutaneous location of the lesion. Birds 
heavily infested with intestinal parasites may show symptoms 
not unlike tuberculosis, but an examination of the intestinal 
tract will disclose the presence of parasites. 
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Infectious enterohepatitis or blackhead is a highly destructive 
disease of turkeys, though chickens occasionally are affected. 
The period of ineubation is from three to four weeks. The 
course of the disease depends upon the age of the affected bird. 
In young chicks this may be a week, while older birds will linger 
for three or four weeks before death takes place. Affected 
birds are drowsy and indisposed to move. When foreed to move, 
a slow gait is characteristic. The appetite is diminished, though 
water is taken as usual. A diarrhea is always present from the 


start, and the characteristic yellow color will aid in the diag- 


nosis. In the last stages of the disease the comb becomes very 
dark as a rule, hence the term ‘‘blackhead.’’ 

The lesions are confined principally to the liver and intestines, 
particularly the ceca. On the liver ulcers may be found of 
various sizes, from a pin-head to several millimeters in diameter. 
These are usually depressed and of a yellowish color. In ad- 
vanced cases the organ may be literally covered. The blind gut 
presents a chronically thickened appearance. In acute cases 
in poults the liver may be free from lesions while the ceca shows 
but slight uleeration or congestion. 

The fact that this is principally a disease of young stock will 
aid in the differentiation. The hepatie ulcers are sufficient to 


differentiate this condition from other diseases, especially tuber- — 


culosis of the liver, since in the latter condition there is a lack 
of depression. In chickens the liver rarely shows ulceration. 
The lesions are principally confined to the ceca, though even 
here they may be absent. The absence of other lesions and the 
finding of solid blood-stained cores in the ceca will indicate this 
affection in fowls. 
Waite DIARRHEA 

Bacillary white diarrhea is practically the only infectious dis- 
ease of importance affecting chicks, though certain noninfectious 
diseases may bear some resemblance to this condition. The 
disease is contracted as an ovarian infection through the egg, 
the hen being but a carrier of the organism. Chicks may also 
contract the infection from incubators, ete., previously contami- 
nated by infected chicks. Chicks are most susceptible during 
the first two or three days after hatching; after this time they 
are relatively immune. The mortality runs very high and may 
reach 80 or 90 per cent. 
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Diarrhea is the outstanding symptom and the droppings are 
white and thin mixed with considerable mucus. The chick 
peeps constantly as if in pain. An unthrifty condition is no- 
ticeable, the neck is drawn in, and the wings are drooping. The 
chicks are usually found close to the hover. The abdomen is 
usually enlarged, giving the chick a ‘‘pot-bellied’’ appearance. 
The hind parts become soiled with the excrement, and ‘‘ pasting 
up’’ is not uncommon. As a fatal termination approaches, the 
affected individual falls to the ground and after a period of 
coma dies. On opening the chick the yolk is found unabsorbed. 
A yellow color of the liver is usually observed. The intestines 
contain a semisolid material with much mucus. The lungs show 
congestion. 

The high mortality immediately after hatching, together with 
the absence of lesion other than those of the liver, are diagnostic 
of this condition. Another condition resembling white diarrhea 
has been found in this section, though in the latter case very 
few chicks are hatched from infected eggs. The infection usually 
kills the chicks about the nineteenth day of incubation. If the 
chick does hatch it usually dies in the course of a few days. 
The lesions are not distinguishable from those of white diarrhea, 
though the organism differs markedly. 

Rose-chafer poisoning is to be differentiated from white diar- 
rhea by the finding of the chafers in the crop. The latter con- 
dition is found more often in the southern section of the country 


about the hatching time and early summer. aa 


BoruLisM OR LIMBERNECK 


Another condition quite common this year in this section has 
been diagnosed as botulism, commonly termed ‘‘limberneck.’’ 
The onset of this disease is very sudden. Half of the flock may 
die in the course of two or three days. It has been noticed to 
occur especially after a season of heavy rainfall, which perhaps 
favored the development of the toxin in the food material. Oc- 
casionally a history of feeding garbage containing spoiled 
eanned goods is obtained. 

Affected birds may be able to stand, though the individual is 
unable to hold its head up, and the top of the comb may touch 
the ground. In other cases the bird lies lifeless on the ground 
with the head stretched out in front. The comb and wattles are 
of a distinct bright red color, and this symptom is of consider- — 
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able diagnostic importance. The eyes are kept closed, and a 


slimy material collects in the mouth. Diarrhea may be present 
and the area surrounding the vent is of a bright red color. In 
the later stages of the disease the feathers are found to come out 
easily. The temperature is at first normal or slightly elevated ; 
later it gradually becomes subnormal and may go as low as 
92 degrees F. If the temperature begins to rise after being sub- 
normal, recovery can be predicted. The birds refuse food and 
water entirely until recovery takes place. The only lesions found 
are confined to the intestinal tract, and these are in the nature 
of a catarrhal enteritis. throughout, and in some cases petechial 
hemorrhages are found. 

Botulism is differentiated from cholera by the limberneck 
symptom and the absence of lesions other than those of the in- 
testinal tract. The subnormal temperature is to be considered 
as diagnostic, and the absence of cyanosis of the comb is a con- 
stant feature. The lack of white spots on the liver and heart 

; will aid in the differentiation from fowl typhoid. 
- It will be seen that the greatest difficulty will be experienced 
in differentiating between cholera, fowl typhoid, and possibly 
botulism. While the latter condition is characterized by a sub- 
normal temperature, bright red color of the comb and ‘‘limber- 
-neck’’ symptoms, the former two are to be differentiated by a 
careful inquiry into the history and by observation of the post- 


mortem findings. 


Dr. H. Martel, chief of the bureau of veterinary inspection 
for Paris and the department of the Seine, has made an investi- 
gation into the condition of cans containing frozen opened eggs 
‘intended for the use of bakers, following the occurrence of many 

eases of poisoning from eating pastry and cakes with ‘‘cream’’ 
fillings made with such eggs. In many cans were found mold, 
streptococci, staphylococci and Bacillus coli. The eggs in ques- 
tion were imported from China. Dr. Martel has recommended 
sanitary precautions to guard against the danger. It is said 
that the frozen eggs should not be allowed to thaw until shortly 
before use and should be used only for prolonged baking at a 
high temperature. 


According to a news item a female fly lays ten thousand 
eggs. Thank goodness a female fly does not cackle-——London 


Punch. 
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THE HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION OF HORSE 
SEMEN * 


- By W. S. Anverson, A. M. Perer and D. J. Heaty 


MANY noted Thoroughbred and Standardbred stallions are 
located in the bluegrass region of Kentucky and the breeding 
of such animals is an important industry. The uncertainty of 
impregnation of the mare is one of the difficulties encountered 
and at times causes serious financial loss. 

A microscopical study of the semen of those stallions which 
failed to impregnate the mares demonstrated that many, in some 
cases all, of the spermatozoa were motionless immediately after 
copulation. It occurred to us that a study of the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the semen in relation to the motility of the 
spermatozoa would be interesting and valuable. Upon examin- 
ing the literature we failed to find a record of the hydrogen 
ion concentration of semen. 

All protoplasm carries electric charges, and every living cell 
is essentially an electric battery. Protoplasmic activity develops 
an electric disturbance, the current flowing from the more active 
to the less active portion of the protoplasm, and many of the 
activities of protoplasm bear a direct relation to the ratio of 
electrolytes which it contains. Of the many electrolytes present 
in protoplasm, the hydrogen ion has been most successfully 
studied, and its concentration has been correlated with many of 
the physiological activities of biologic tissues and fluids. 

The chemical reaction of protoplasm may be expressed in 
terms of hydrogen ion concentration, and very slight variations 
in this concentration profoundly affect the colloidal condition, 
enzymic activity and respiratory processes of protoplasm. 

Living cells require the maintenance of a strictly limited 
hydrogen ion concentration in their environment, a limitation | 
frequently between 0.00001 and 0.00000001 gram ionized hydro-— 
gen per liter. Enzymes are extraordinarily sensitive to seayrall | 
changes in the hydrogen ion concentration of the medium in 
which they are working. Reed demonstrated that the oxidases | 
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present in the potato and apple were quite active at pH 4.2 and 
inactive at pH 3.3. Fortunately protoplasm contains salts of 
carbonic and phosphoric acids, which act as ‘‘buffers,’’ check- 
1 ing pronounced changes in hydrogen ion concentration, the 
bicarbonate acting by releasing or absorbing CO,, while the 
phosphates readily change from mono to diphosphate and vice yr: 


versa. 

Some of the more important biologie fluids of which the io ‘ 
gen ion concentration has been determined by others are gastric - | 
juice, pH 0.9-1.6; perspiration, pH 4.5; urine, pH 6; milk 
(cow), pH 6.6-6.8; muscle juice, pH 6.8; blood, pH 7.4; normal 
plant cell sap, pH 5.3-5.8. It is interesting to note that gastric 
juice contains a free mineral acid in considerable strength and — 
that it may be kept for months without becoming putrid and with 

very little change in its digestive action or in its total acidity. | 
Modern methods of determining hydrogen ion concentration © 
are much more reliable than methods of determining the chemi- — 

‘al reaction of protoplasm based upon its color reactions to — 

various staining reagents. Two methods are available for the 
measurement of hydrogen ion concentration in solutions—the | 
colorimetric and the electrometric. The color indicators of 
chemical reaction are substances which ionize in solutions con- 
taining definite hydrogen ion concentrations. Above a certain 
concentration of hydrogen ions phenolphthalein in solution re- 
mains undissociated and colorless. Below this concentration of 
hydrogen ions phenolphthalein dissociates with the production 
of color. Methyl red in solution dissociates with a change of — 
color at a hydrogen ion concentration greater than that at which 
phenolphthalein dissociates. Thus a series of indicators which 
dissociate with change of color at successively diminishing hydro-- 
gen ion concentrations have been obtained and may be used to — 
determine the hydrogen ion concentration of solutions at various 
points between N/10 HCl and N/10 NH,OH. 
The hydrogen ion carries a positive electric charge, thus main- 
_taining an electric potential in the solution. The electrometric 
method measures this potential by means of a potentiometer 


and galvanometer. When the biological process under observa- 


tion is constant over a wide range of hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion, an approximate determination is sufficient, and the colori- 
metric method may be used. When the process is seriously af- 


fected by the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution, the 
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electrometric method should be used, because it is the most ac- 
curate method available. Minute variations in hydrogen ion 
concentrations indicate the position of equilibrium among the 
important electrolytes present. Thus the determination of hydro- 
gen ion concentration takes its place beside the use of the delicate 
analytical balance or the use of the thermometer. 

The apparatus used in this investigation consisted of the 
Clark hydrogen ion apparatus supplied by the Leeds and North- 
rup Company, a portable lamp and scale galvanometer, a Leeds 
and Northrup type K potentiometer, and a standard Weston 
cell, model 4. Two Columbia dry cells furnished the working 
current. Hydrogen, obtained from a Kipp’s generator, was 
passed through two wash bottles (the first containing N/2 NaOH 
and a small quantity of lead acetate, the second containing dis- 
tilled water), and then conducted into the hydrogen electrode 
vessel. A normal KCl calomel electrode was used, and normal 
KCl solution saturated with calomel was used in the connecting 
vessel. Measurements were made at room temperature with- 
out the aid of a constant temperature bath, but the temperature 
of the calomel electrode was carefully noted immediately fol- 
lowing each measurement, the reading being made to the near- 
est degree or half degree Centigrade. Following Clark’s sug- 
gestions hydrogen was not bubbled through the semen. Clark 
states that ‘‘in biological fluids containing carbonate the double 
effect of the CO, upon the partial pressure of hydrogen and 
upon the hydrogen ion equilibrium renders accurate measure- 
ments difficult. It is of more importance to maintain the origi- 
nal CO, content of the solution than it is to be concerned about 
the effect of CO, upon the partial pressure of hydrogen.’”’ 

The accuracy of electrometric measurements made by such an 
apparatus under the above conditions depends upon the stability 
of the electromotive force balance for a definite period. In 
this investigation the E. M. F. balance was maintained for a 
period of two minutes. To test the accuracy of the measurements 
a N/10 HC! solution was measured as shown in Table 1. 

As a further test two standard ‘‘buffer’’ solutions were meas- 
ured electrometrically and colorimetrically as shown in Table 2. 

The colorimetric method measures to two-tenths of a pH 
value. Tables 1 and 2 demonstrate that without extensive 
equipment electrometric measurements of hydrogen ion concen- 
trations afford a fair degree of accuracy. Great refinement in 
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correcting for barometric and temperature fluctuations is neces- 
sary only in physico-chemical research. 

The semen used in this investigation was obtained as the mare 
was served and was delivered to the laboratory in a clean sterile 
container with as little delay as possible. The measurements 
were made within an hour or two of the service. The quantity 


TABLE 1.—MEASUREMENT OF N/10 So.ution. 


: ‘ Solution and Measurement | Time | Reading | Temperature | pH Value | Theory 
| °C 
N/10 HCL, factor 1.0006. ..| 10:20 0.3490 31 
| 10:22 .3490 pH 1.07 
a Duplicate measurement... | 10:37 3475 31 1.06 
| 10:39 


TABLE 2,—ELECTROMETRIC AND COLORIMETRIC MEASUREMENT OF Two STANDARD 
BUFFER SOLUTIONS. 


Time | Reading | Temperature | pH Value 
Volt 
Buffer solution 1.......| 2:17 0.6995 32 6.88 7.0 
2:19 | 
Duplicate measurement.., 2:43 6995 | 32 6.88 7.0 
2:45 6995 
Buffer solution 2.......| 3:06 | . 7670 32 7.99 8.2 
3:08 . 7670 
_ Duplicate measurement. . 3:26 | .7675 32 8.00 8.2 
3:28 | .1675 | 


of semen obtained varied from 7 to 20 cc. With the larger 
quantities of semen the hydrogen electrode vessel was com- 
pletely filled, the platinum electrode placed in position, the 
semen flushed out with hydrogen, which was used freely, and 
the vessel half filled with semen, and, of course, remaining half 
filled with hydrogen. The hydrogen electrode vessel was now 
closed and shaken for five minutes, after which it was so ad- 
justed that the platinum electrode was half immersed in the 
semen and the connections were made with the potentiometer, 
the apparaus remaining undisturbed for six minutes, after 
which the readings were made. With the smaller quantities of 
semen the hydrogen vessel was first filled with CO,-free water, 
flushed out with hydrogen, half filled with semen and then treated 
as above. Measurements were made as shown in Table 3 to de- 
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termine the effect of thus filling the hydrogen vessel with CO,- 
free water before introducing the semen. 

Table 3 demonstrates that the effect of the preliminary use of 
CO,-free water is to reduce the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the semen 0.125 of a pH value. 

With the electrometric measurements of normal horse semen 
we obtained the results shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 3.— MEASUREMENTS To DererMINE Errecr or HyproGeEN VESSEL 
CO,-Free Water BerorE INTRODUCING SEMEN. 


Time Reading | Temperature | pH Value 


Volt 
9.50 0.7280 22.5 7.55 


9.52 . 7280 
10.16 . 7379 22.5 


10.18 . 7379 
10.42 . 7300 
10.44 . 7300 
11.03 


11.05 . 7356 


TABLE 4.—ELECTROMETRIC MEASUREMENTS OF NORMAL SEMEN. 


Stallion | Time | Reading | Temperature | pH Value 


1 Correction for COr-free water (—0.125 pH) has been deducted. 

2 Sire of Man-O’-War. 

The average of seven electrometric measurements of normal 
horse semen was pH 7.31, ranging from pH 6.94 to pH 7.51. 

With horse semen containing nonmotile spermatozoa we ob- 
tained the results shown in Table 5 

The average of five measurements of abnormal horse semen 
was pH 7.58, ranging from pH 7.49 to pH 7.76. Therefore the 
average hydrogen ion concentration of horse semen containing 
nonmotile spermatozoa was 0.27 of a pH value less than the aver- 
age of normal semen. 

That the hydrogen ion concentration of horse semen is not 
readily altered is demonstrated in the accompanying diagram 
(figure 1). In this experiment we added to one 10 c.c. portion 
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Seventh Stallion................... 22.5 7.58 
After using CO2-free water.......... 22.5 7.68 

1. Etewa..... 10.11 

.7255 23.5 7.47 
9 20 .7010 23.5 .6 

| 

| 


1 Correction for COz-free water (—0.125 pH) has been deducted. 
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TABLE 5,—ELECTROMETRIC MEASUREMENTS OF SEMEN CONTAINING NONMOTILE 
SPERMATOZOA. 
‘ Stallion Time | Reading | Temperature | pH Value 
| Volt °C. 
9.07 7280 22.5 7.35 
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Fig. 1—Buffer Effect of Semen 
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of semen, of pH 7.56, 0.5 ¢.c. N/10 HCl; and to another 10 c.c. 
portion, 0.5 ¢.c. N/10 NaOH, and again measured the pH values. 
For comparison CO,-free water was treated in a similar manner. 

It appears from our measurements of the semen that a hydro- 
gen ion concentration of pH 7.5 indicates a critical condition of 
the equilibrium of the electrolytes present in horse semen. Above 
this concentration the spermatozoa are active; below, they are 
inactive. A preliminary chemical analysis of portions of the 
above normal and abnormal semen gave the results shown in 
Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SEMEN. 


Per cent by weight 


Items 
Normal 


(N) 
(P) 
ash in total solids 
Per cent phosphorus in total solids 
Per cent nitrogen in total solids 


The proportion of total solids is distinctly larger in the abnor- 
mal semen than in the normal. The proportion of ash in the 
total solids of the abnormal semen, however, is markedly less 
than in the normal. The proportions of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus in the total solids are sensibly the same in both. 


SUMMARY 
The average hydrogen ion concentration of normal horse 
semen was pH 7.31. 
The average hydrogen ion concentration of horse semen in 
which the spermatozoa were inactive was pH 7.58. 
The hydrogen ion concentration of horse semen is not readily 
altered. 
It has been shown that without extensive equipment electro- 
metric measurements of hydrogen ion concentration afford a 


fair degree of accuracy. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. FitcH: I think too few of us realize how important this subject 
is with reference to the maintenance of life, and I think too few of 
us realize how much work has been done on this important secretion 
from the blood. I have been interested in the secretion myself for 
something over a year, and was surprised, in attempting to look over 
the literature, to find out how little had been done, how little in- 
formation was available in regard to normal secretion. With ignor- 
ance of the normal secretion of course we can know but very little 
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by some Russians and some Italian physiologists about the time the 

war began, but since then we have had no further information. I 

just wanted to say a word in commendation of physiological research | 
along this line, and hope that it may be extensive and that it may | 
proceed, and that America may find some results that will lead to 
higher information. We don’t doubt there may be some practical — 
knowledge from this secretion that does affect sterility, that in many 
cases it is the male that is incriminated quite as much as the female. 2 
I repeat that I hope that the investigation will continue. es 


HORSE SITUATION 


We all know there are stock market cycles and business _ 
cycles, but few of us realize that there are horse cycles as well. e: 
Experts of the Department of Agriculture are working out yoy 
these horse cycles, and they have recently come to the conclusion _ 
reached by all far-seeing agricultural economists at the present 
time—namely, that the horse’s day is just breaking. From now 
on we may expect increased attention to and inereased profits _ 
from good horses. Horses are selling at exceedingly low prices. — 

On June 15 horses were selling on the farms at an average . 
price of $98, compared with $146 on June 15, 1913. | 

Farmers are recognizing the necessity of operating at lowest 
costs, and here and there are leaving their tractors and trucks | 
in the lurch for horses. With horses selling at present prices 
trucks and tractors have difficulty in competing. The price of | ; 
feed is away down. Here are comparative figures: Ea Ket 

May, 1913 Peak May, 1921 ot 
Hay, per ton $10.42 $24.85 $13.08 
51 60° 


Corn, per bu. : 
Oats, per bu. 3 


Many more horses would be in use today if more agricultural 
and weekly papers would push forward the facts. Certainly 
the tractor people are not going to do it. An unfortunate fac- | 
tor in the situation is the attempt by certain big car producers - 
to make agents take a quota of tractors in order to get ears. 
Such coercion is wrong. The automobile has come to stay, but ’ 
horses are no more evanescent than bicycles, of which latter a 
vehicles more were sold in 1920 than ever before. Our advice 
to farmers is: Breed good work horses; they will sell for double a . 
present prices some day. To manufacturers and merchants 
we say: If you are using horses now, keep them; if you are 
using trucks, get some comparative cost figures on horses vs. 
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Raton, New Mexico 


IN the preparation of a paper on this subject I ith tin 
claim of advanced knowledge, but I have chosen the subject 
because it is one regarding which we have accomplished nothing 
and I feel it a duty to bring the matter before the veterinary 
profession with an appeal that it receive more careful study, 
commensurate with the enormous loss sustained by the livestock 
industry over the entire Rocky Mountain slopes. 

For the past seven years I have been in constant association 
with the condition commonly known as ‘‘loco,’’ both from a 
professional standpoint and from that of a livestock producer, 
and I assure you that there is no pathologic condition with 
which I have ever contended that presents a more difficult as- 
pect. As to its economic importance I venture to state that in 
districts infested with the white loco (Oxytropis lamberti) the 
loss far exceeds all other losses combined, and its toll is not con- 
fined to actual deaths or depreciation in value of livestock, but 
it constitutes an absolute bar against the importation of high- 
grade or purebred livestock. Native stock, especially of infe- 
rior quality, does not readily eat the loco weed, except under 
extreme circumstances, but the higher type of imported stock 
ean not be grazed on loco-infested ranges with impunity. 

For the consideration of this paper I confine myself to the 
white loco (Oxytropis lamberti). The purple or woolly loco 
(Astragalus mollissimus) is credited with being injurious, but 
is of relatively little importance. The symptoms of loco poison- 
_ ing will become manifest in sheep between thirty and sixty days 
after they begin eating the weed and will be first noted by the 
herder when the individual separates from the herd, always 
secking the rocky knolls in search of loco weed, the head up, 
nose extended, unmindful of the voice which it normally obeys. 
The gait becomes stiff, with marked lack of coordination. The 
eye develops a wild, staring glare. If continued grazing on 
loco pasture the animal soon refuses all other feed, strays from 
the herd and becomes food for coyotes or dies of malnutrition. 
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The lesions found in animals suffering from loco poisoning 
are never such as could identify the disease. I will give here 
the complete autopsy on a sheep which showed symptoms of 
loco poisoning in February, 1921. As soon as symptoms de- : 
veloped it was removed from loco-infested pasture and kept in 
a small pasture until August 28, at which time it was dubia’ 
for the purpose of autopsy. The animal showed typical symp- 
toms of loco poisoning. The subcutaneous tissues were normal — 
but entirely devoid of adipose tissues. The contents of the 
pleural cavities were normal in every respect. Those of the 
peritoneal were likewise normal. Careful search was made 
through the digestive tract for uleers, which are reported to be 
lesions found indicating loco poisoning, but no ulcers could be | 
located. General lack of adipose tissues was noted, although 
the animal had been on the best of pasture. The head was 
sawed through the median line so as to expose the brain tissue, 
which seemed normal in color and consistency, although the 


. 
cut into sections, then severed lengthwise so as to expose the | 


meningeal vessels indicated hyperemia. The spinal column was 7 


spinal cord throughout, which also seemed normal in color and — 
consistency, though again I noted hyperemia. Other than this _ 


hyperemia I could note no lesions. 7 
The symptoms of loco poisoning in cattle are more varied — 
than in sheep. In fact, I have studied three distinct types of | 
reaction to the loco poisoning. The symptoms apparently de- 
velop less rapidly than in sheep, but this may be due to the © 
fact that they are not under constant observation. However, 
sixty days after cattle are noticed to prefer hilltops or rocky 
mesa sides on which the loco weed abounds will suffice to de- | 
velop well-marked symptoms. They become gaunt from lack of 
water, as they will stay in a loco patch for days without drink. 
Constipation is marked, the gait stiff, with lack of coordination, 
and there is a wild, staring eye. They are intensely nervous _ 
and if startled by a sudden shout they tremble in a way painful ¥ 
to see. Many cases progress until they lose the senses of sight — 
and hearing. I have watched advanced cases in a recumbent 
position that seemed to have hallucinations; will prehend and — 
masticate imaginary food and will be entirely unaware of _ 


one’s approach until touched. 
The 


The second train of symptoms are manifestly different. 
drug must concentrate its effect upon the vasomotor instead of | 
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motor nerves or ganglia, while the stiffness and lack of coordi- 
nation are present in a milder degree, and instead of the tucked- 
up, gaunt appearance a distention of the abdomen is apparent, 
due to abdominal dropsy, which progresses until the animal be- 
comes helpless and dies of suffocation or from a ruptured dia- 
phragm. These cases can not be cured, but the simple operation 
of tapping, a trocar inserted through the linea alba about six 
inches anterior to the udder, will draw off the peritoneal fluid 
and give immediate relief. I have drained as much as eight 
gallons of fluid in this manner with excellent results, excepting 
in pregnant animals, where abortion invariably follows. These 
eases, if kept off the loco weed and given a ration of cottonseed 
cake, will make, to the casual observer, a complete recovery and 
the succeeding season will fatten remarkably. 

Regarding the third train of symptoms, I feel that I am 
treading on ‘‘thin ice.’’ I make my statements guardedly, with 
the hope that they will bring out full discussion and possibly 
lead to further study and investigation that will throw greater 
light on the subject. We have in the higher altitudes of New 
Mexico and Colorado a disease known as brisket disease, which 
seldom appears at an altitude less than 8,000 feet. The symp- 
toms of this disease have a striking resemblance to those de- 
scribed above, except that the serum collects in the pleural cav- 
ity and pericardial sacs instead of in the peritoneal cavity. This 
disease appears with greatest frequency in animals taken into 
the mountains from lower altitudes and, in two cases which have 
come under my observation, from loco-infested ranges. 

Dr. E. P. Johnson, of the New Mexico State College, has dem- 
onstrated that acute eases of this disease can be controlled by a 
judicious use of digitalin and if moved to a lower altitude will 
fatten and make marketable beef, although, like all other cases 
of loco poisoning, they never regain a normal, robust constitu- 
tion. 

The effect of loco poisoning on the horse is not of such great 
economic importance as it was formerly, owing to the rapid con- 
version of western ranges into farms and the fact that the 
horse’s ration is more easily controlled, yet the loss from loco 
poisoning in the horse is enormous. Like the case of other 
species, the imported horse is more susceptible, but it is difficult 
to raise horses on loco-infested ranges without heavy loss. The 
loco-tainted colt is abnormally wild, seldom learns to lead, and 
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will never become reliable. If it continues to feed on loco weed 
the gait becomes stiff and faulty coordination develops. The 
sensitive nervous system becomes supersensitive, while the motor 
centers become slow to respond. The senses of hearing and 
sight are impaired and ultimately total blindness develops, de- 
glutition becomes difficult and impossible. On the range the 
animal usually dies after falling between the rocks, in a ditch, 
or in shallow water where it drowns. If kept off the weed from 
early stages horses can be kept serviceable but never reliable. 

The effect of advanced loco poisoning upon goats is one of 
the most pitiable sights I ever witnessed. Possibly beeause of 
their remarkable vitality they endure greater punishment and 
will follow the bunch when their front or hind quarters are 
completely paralyzed, dragging themselves in a sitting posture 
or walking apparently on the hind legs or head. 

One of the great sources of loss from mild loco poisoning 
among cattle and sheep is that of abortion, and I deem it wise 
to caution veterinarians, and especially producers of contagious 
abortion vaccine, to beware of its use where loco poisoning ex- 
ists, for it will not give desired results. 

There is an opinion extant among investigators of loco poi- 
soning that the condition does not consist of poisoning, but is 
rather a deficiency disease, or, as one investigator stated to me, 
‘Tt is a condition which can be produced by feeding sawdust.’’ 
I cannot agree with this conclusion. I am convinced that the 
weed contains a drug, a craving for which keeps the animal in 
search of it. I have driven animals off of loco pastures and en- 
deavored to confine them in loco-free pastures, and I find that 
we can not build wire fences which are as strong as their desire 
for the weed, and we have had to resort to a corral in all ad- 
vanced cases. Many ranges have been abandoned entirely on 
account of loco. Other persons have attempted to rid their 
ranges of the weed by digging, but the cost of this method, in 
my experience, is prohibitive. At present our only relief is 
obtained by range rotation. My observation convinces me that the 
loco weed develops its poisonous properties in greater quantities 
on high, rocky soils, mesa sides, ete., and I find that by using 
these soils when forage is abundant we can minimize our loss 
from loco. Toward the late winter and spring we endeavor to 
keep stock on the lower lands and bottoms. In partial support 
of my views on this subject I will quote the conclusions reached 
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by Dr. Law in his article on loco poisoning in ‘‘ Veterinary Med- 
icine,’’ vol. 3: 


1. There is some poison in loco weed which may cause the illness 
and if sufficient quantity is taken the death of an animal. 

2. This poison is contained in the decoction obtained from the 
plants, and by systematically feeding it to healthy cats, cases of loco 
disease may be produced. 

3. Taste for green loco weed may be experimentally produced in 
the jack rabbit. 

4. From the large quantity of the plant or the decoction required 
to produce the disease, the poison must be weak; or if strong, it must 
be in a very small amount. 


Since this article was published in 1905 the Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the State of Colorado, con- 
ducted an extensive four-year experiment at Hugo, Colorado, 
the results of which were published in Bulletin 129 of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, in 1908. 
This bulletin is intensely interesting. It is the result of long, 
painstaking study, but the conclusions, which I will quote in 
part, have not been taken seriously by the profession, and if 
correct, have not been followed up by any logical method of 
eure or control which would make it of economic value. 1 
quote in part from the introductory statement: 


This discovery also seems likely to provide a basis for rational 
treatment of locoed stock. Unfortunately, the discovery of the fact 
that barium is the poisonous constituent of loco weeds came too late 
to aid in the search for remedial measures on the range during the 
period covered by this report, but those empirically arrived at have 
received additional support from these laboratory results. Thus the 
work in the field and undertaken after repeated attempts and dis- 
couraging failures by others has yielded results to persistent scien- 
tific research and promises practical aid to the now suffering live- 
stock interests. 


is as yet a promise. pitt angi 
The conclusions in Bulletin 129 I will quote in part: —— 


1. Conditions analogous to those met with in locoed animals occur 
in other portions of the world, especially Australia. 

2. The main symptoms described in stock on the range can be 
reproduced in rabbits by feeding extracts of certain loco plants. 
Those especially referred to here under the term of loco plants are 
Astragalus mollissimus and Aragallus lamberti.1 

3. The production of chronic symptoms in rabbits is a crucial test 
of the pharmacological activity of these plants. 

The inorganic constituents, especially barium, are responsible 
for this action, at least in plants collected at Hugo, Colorado. Per- 
haps in other portions of the country other poisonous principles may 
be found. 

5. A close analogy exists between the chemical symptoms and 
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pathological findings in barium poisoning and those resulting from er 
feeding extracts of certain loco plants. Small doses of barium salts  =—> 
may be administered to rabbits without apparent effect, but suddenly _ 7 
acute symptoms set in analogous to what is reported on the range. . 

6. The administration of sulphates, especially Epsom salts, to 
form insoluble barium sulphate, would be the chemical antidote which 
would be logically inferred from the laboratory work, but of neces- 
sity would have to be frequently administered, and its value after 
histological changes in the organs have occurred remains to be set- 
tled. At present it seems best to rely upon preventive measures 
rather than antidotal treatment. 

7. Loco plants grown in certain soils are inactive pharmacologi- 
cally and contain no barium. In drying certain loco plants the barium 
apparently is rendered insoluble so that it is not extracted by water 
but can easily be extracted by digestion with digestive ferments. 

8. The barium to be harmful must be in such form as to be dis- 
solved out by the digestion. 

9. In deciding whether plants are poisonous it is desirable not 
merely to test aqueous or alcoholic extracts, but also the extracts 
obtained by digesting these plants with the ferments which occur in 
the gastro-intestinal tract. 


It will be noted in paragraph 7 that these investigators have 
found that in some soils the loco weed does not contain a ‘poison- 
our property. This conforms with my observation and is the 
basis of the plan we now follow to avoid loss from loco. How- 
ever, nothing of value has thus far been developed from these 


investigations to afford the promised relief to the livestock indus- 
try. The investigators above referred to conclude that ‘‘we 
must rely upon preventive measures.’’! With this I heartily 
agree. I will, therefore, briefly review the history of loco poi- 
soning from the observations of stockmen and present a plan 
that may prove a feasible method of prevention. 

The loco weed is infested in some localities with a parasite, a 
larval form of fly, which the early observers believed to be the 
cause of the poisoning, arguing that the parasite was eaten with 
the weed and contained the poison. I have been informed by 
three observers in widely separate areas that the infestation of © 
this parasite destroys the loco weed. One observer who made an 
effort to destroy the loco weed in an 8,000-acre pasture by dig- 
ging informed me that he found this parasite present on a part 
of his range. He purposely left an area of 10 acres to ascertain 
the result. This plot was marked by stakes and an estimate 
made of the number of loco plants. He informs me that afte: _ 
the second year the loco weed had entirely disappeared and that 
the area is still free. According to the best information I am 
able to colleet, this fly deposits its eggs in the base of the loco 


i A later publication of the Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1054, 
discusses preventive measures.—EbDIToR. 
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plant, the larva burrows into the plant and destroys the root. 
I was unable in the limited time at my disposal to obtain speci- 
mens of either the fly or the larva to present here, but I believe 
the idea worthy of further study, for it may develop a feasible 
method of prevention for loco poisoning. 

The digging of the loco weed is our only alternative.’ If this 
method is adopted it must be carried out for at least three, 
and better, five years. I have figures which indicate this can 
be done at an expense of 25 cents an acre per annum, but my 
experience differs. There is on the market a chemical known as 
**Loeo Lion’’ which is sold to destroy loco weed. This product 
must be injected into the base of each plant, and, according to 
one experiment upon which I have data, it is very efficient, at 
a cost of 40 cents an acre and labor. To be ultimately success- 
ful the problem of eradicating loco weed must be coordinated by 
the Government on a plan similar to that of the Biologie Survey 
in its rodent extermination campaign, in order to clear the range 
over large areas and prevent reseeding. 

In conclusion, I respectfully recommend that this matter be 


> 


taken up by the proper committee to put the available data in 
concrete form and present at the next meeting recommendations 
for the approval of this Association, with the view of requesting | 
some line of action of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which will provide relief to the suffering livestock industry. 


GEORGE M. ROMMEL RESIGNS 


George M. Rommel, chief of the Animal Husbandry Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who has been with the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 20 years, has re- 
signed to become editor of an agricultural magazine. 

Mr. Rommel built up the Animal Husbandry Division and 
had done distinguished and effective work that is recognized 
throughout the country as well as in the department. A native 
of Iowa, he is a graduate of the agricultural school of the Iowa 
State College at Ames. He is the author of various bulletins 
and articles on animal husbandry topies, a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, and secretary 
of the American Genetic Association. 


1 Farmers’ Bulletin 1054 recommends severing the root below the crown of 
buds and states that it is not necessary to dig out the whole root.—Eprror. 
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THE NEED OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
STATES AND MEXICO FOR 
CONTROL OF EPIZOOTICS 1 


By L. Sanvra MaRIA 


_ Veterinary Inspector, Department of Public Health of the | 
-—Republic of Mexico, Piedras Negras, Mexico 

IT IS with great difficulty that I undertake to prepare a 
paper in the English language, as I lack experience in its use; 
but I undertake to do so feeling sure that you will pardon mis-— 
takes which are unavoidable. = a 

Before entering into my subject I will take this opportunity 
to assure you that I bring the most cordial greetings from the 
veterinarians of Mexico to the members of this Association. The 
veterinarians of Mexico are fully aware of the great advances 
made in veterinary science by the members of the profession in _ 
the United States. We have watched them in their successful 
efforts in the control of infectious diseases of animals; we are 
acquainted with the wisdom of your laws relating to the move- 
ment of livestock, the regulations governing the inspection of 
meat, milk and other articles of food, the organization of your 
Army veterinary service, your enormous progress in biologic 
therapy, ete. The names of the leading veterinarians in this 
country are familiar to us, and we have obtained and used to 
our great advantage their books and articles. 

Cordial relations between the veterinarians of our countries 
have never been initiated, on account of the revolutionary con. ; 
ditions which have kept our country in a turmoil of successive 
bad governments, which have prevented all constructive prog 
ress. By good fortune, Mexico has at present a strong, honoy- — 
able government, in the leadership of which we have General 
Obregon, a man of energy, honor and good intentions, who has 
been able to establish peace and to give new life to the wheels 
of industry by providing full protection of life and capital to 
both the native and the foreigner. ; 

As a citizen of Mexico, a country desiring the friendship of | 
the United States, in spite of the statements to the contrary by 
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1 Presented at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical | 
Association, Denver, Colo., September 5-9, 1921. 
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certain sections of the press of this country; as a veterinarian of 
Mexico, and as a representative of the Department of Public 
Health of Mexico, I wish to express my best wishes for the prog- 
ress of this Association, and urge a more sympathetic under- 
standing on which to build for our mutual benefit. 

It is a well known fact that the transportation of livestock 
from one locality to another, or some of their products like 
hides, horse hair, bones, etc., constitutes one of the most frequent 
and dangerous causes of epizootic disease propagation in live. 
stock. There is not one veterinarian that has not had the oppor. 
tunity of seeing some cases of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases which have developed in some locality coinciding with the 
arrival of livestock from other localities. Epizootie diseases are 
of daily occurrence in livestock shows, fairs and expositions. In 
this way we could cite a multitude of examples to demonstrate 
the truth of what I have said. 

The sanitary authorities of the civilized countries have al- 
ways understood these facts clearly, and to that effect they have 
dictated a series of laws tending to regulate the transportation 
of livestock, thereby eliminating a serious danger. The sanitary 
departments of the different States of the Union of America 
have in this respect a great many sanitary laws which, without 
doubt, are the most complete of their kind. I wish to express 
my admiration for such laws, of which the United States should 
be proud. 

Contrary to what is supposed, the international interchange 
of livestock between the United States and Mexico has not been 
given its due importance from the sanitary point of view. The 
geographical location of the two countries makes possible be- 
tween them a development of an active commercial interchange 
of all kinds of articles, livestock not excepted. Such interchange 
will be increased as a natural result of greater activities; there- 
fore this is a good opportunity to point out the necessity of 
initiating measures to make more efficient the sanitary inspec- 
tion of animals and their products not elaborated in the border 
of the United States and Mexico, an inspection which up to 
date has not been as strict as it should be. 

For example, I have seen hundreds of freight cars, loaded 
with hides, crossing the boundary to be interned in the United 
States, the origin of which nobody knew, and that perhaps came 
from regions infected by anthrax or by some other contagious 
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disease, without any more requirement than a statement from 

the merchant before the American consul that the hides came 
from regions which were not infected by any infectious or con-_ 
tagious disease. It is easy to understand that such a require-— 
ment is useless, because in the majority of cases the interested __ 
party in this line of business has not the least idea of what he 
is stating, doing it only to obtain the permit he is after, with- 
out knowing the great danger such a statement engenders in this 
class of affairs. In such ease the veterinary inspectors of the 
Mexican Government could have given good service by demand- — 
ing information in detail, and when that was not obtainable, by 
arranging under their vigilance the disinfection of the hides. 
Never have they been asked for their cooperation in such a way. 

In the same way I have known of animals that have been de- 
clared tuberculous in the United States and have been sent into 
Mexico by some unscrupulous individuals taking advantage of | 
the fact that some places on the Mexican border are in need of — 
veterinary inspectors, or defying criminally the vigilance of the 
authorities. In cases like this the American authorities would — 
have helped greatly by prohibiting the exportation of such — 
animals. 

To the high criterion of this assembly I have undoubtedly 
referred sufficient cases to understand the imperious necessity 
of correcting such deficiencies, which can be brought about only 
by an understanding between the sanitary authorities of the 
United States and Mexico. The understanding, if realized, 
would be beneficial. It would eliminate such dangerous causes 
of contagious disease propagation, and greatly facilitate its 
control. 

It would be very difficult for me to submit to you any set of 
rules, which necessarily will have to be formed if an under- 
standing is to be reached between the two countries. Neither 
do I consider this an opportune time to discuss such a docu- 
ment. I wish, nevertheless, to point out very briefly a few 
things which, owing to my experience as veterinary inspector 
on the border, I think should be taken up first. 

It would first of all be indispensable to establish that every 
person or corporation to export livestock or their 
products from Mexico or the United States should be required 
to secure a permit or health certificate from the sanitary au- 
thorities. It would then be possible to prevent the transpor- — 
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tation of livestock or their products from districts in which in- 
fectious diseases exist. It would be possible to impose a mul- 

titude of highly beneficial measures, such as prohibiting all © 
classes of commercial interchange of animals that have been de- 

clared tuberculous; to require that all bovine animals intended - 
for breeding when proceeding from a tick-infested zone, should — 
be dipped previously in an arsenical solution; to arrange that 
hogs before being transported should be vaccinated athe 
hog cholera, and other things that will contribute to lessening 
the danger, from the hygienic point of view, of the transporta-— 


have briefly mentioned will result beneficially to the livestock 
industry and to those who are interested in it. When the in- 
terested parties in this line of business of Mexico, as well as 
those of the United States, are convinced that the interchange 
of animals or their products does not offer any danger from the — 
sanitary point of view, because it is subjected to a rigid scien- | 
tific examination, they will increase it. It would be useless to 
try to demonstrate all the advantages that will come with this 
intensification of commercial activities. It presents to the doc- 
tors of veterinary medicine a new opportunity to realize a work | 
of positive utility. I am sure that I have made myself under- 
stood, although my paper is a little confusing, and if my 
propositions are taken into consideration and practiced we will | 
have contributed to the already existing idea in society that a. 
mission that has been recommended to us professionally is’ 
transcendental. 
It may be of further interest to this Association to know — 
during the months of May, June and July, 1921, approxi- 
mately 38,000 head of cattle, goats, sheep and hogs crossed the — 
international boundary at Eagle Pass, Texas, into Mexico, this — 
being the third in size of entries into Mexico from the United — 


tion of animals. 
To my knowledge, the carrying out of such measures as : ; 


States. 
As a heritage of the war, dourine has appeared in Belgium : 
and in the northeastern part of France, where it is said to have : 


been introduced by German army horses. A recent Belgian 
official report states that the disease has been found in 4 stal- 
lions and 88 mares and that 277 other animals are suspected of 
being ,infected. 
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COOPERATION IN THE ERADICATION OF 
TUBERCULOSISt 


By H. R. Smiru 


Live Stock Commissioner, National Live Stock Exchange, 
Chicago, Illinois 


_ THE INCREASE in the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis 

_ throughout the United States during recent years is a matter 

of grave concern. According to the records of the Department 

of Agriculture, a total of 35,113,077 hogs were slaughtered 

under Federal meat inspection during the fiscal year 1908, of 

which number 719,279, or 2 per cent, were ‘‘retained’’ for tuber- 

culosis. Since 1908 the percentage found to be infected with 

this disease has increased an average of nearly 1 per cent each 

year. Of the 37,700,000 hogs slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 12.5 per cent 

were retained for tuberculosis. It is reasonable to assume that 

the 40 per cent of the hogs of this country not slaughtered 

under Federal inspection are equally affected, and we are safe 
in saying that on the average one out of every eight hogs in the 

United States has tuberculosis. 

Fortunately, hogs are for the most part killed young, before 
the disease has become generalized, and but 1 per cent of the 
total killed are wholly condemned for grease or sterilization. 
At the Chicago market alone the loss last year was 54,325 hogs, 
a train load of 30 cars per week nearly worthless. Moreover, as 
a large portion of the heads are condemned when the carcass 
passes inspection, the loss. is only partially indicated by the 
number sterilized and condemned. 

Dr. Schroeder of the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry estimates that at least 95 per cent of the tuberculosis in 
hogs comes from cattle. Since 1917, when the nation-wide 

- eampaign for the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle was or- 
ganized, there has been a material reduction in the percentage 
of cattle retained for tuberculosis at our market centers—ap- 
‘proximately one-sixth less now than then. On the contrary, the 
percentage of hogs retained was 9.8 per cent in 1917 and 12.5 per 


1 Presented at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Denver, Colo., September 5-9, 1921. 
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cent in 1921, or one-fourth more. This cannot be explained - > 


the fact that much more milk was sent to condenseries during 
our participation in the World War. The increase in the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis among hogs was even greater preceding 
that period. 
I have wondered if the appalling conditions with respect to _ 
the great increase of tuberculosis among poultry during recent — oe 
years may not be largely responsible for the higher percentage 
of hogs retained for this disease. Many chickens are now dying 
from tuberculosis, and these are very commonly eaten by hogs. _ 
While avian tuberculosis may be less readily transmitted to hogs 


lesions, as stated in the final report of the Royal Commission of 
Great Britain appointed to inquire into the relations of human - as 
and animal tuberculosis. Cultures taken from 59 pigs showed 
that 50 were of the bovine type, 3 human, 5 avian, and one 
mixed avian and bovine: Nine of the generalized cases of tuber- — 
culosis in these pigs showed the avian type except one which — 
was mixed avian and bovine. Whether or not poultry is re- 
sponsible for much of the tuberculosis in hogs, the fact that SO 
many chickens are dying from this disease would seem to war- 
rant the making of some systematic effort to reduce it in 
poultry. 

The organization of our Federal and State accredited herd > 
plan for testing cattle has been remarkable considering the 
short time in which it has been done. The success of this great 
American enterprise has been watched by sanitarians of other 
nations and they have marveled at the results thus far accom- 
plished. We now have over 80,000 herds of cattle under Fed- 
eral and State supervision, 60,000 that have passed one clean 
test, and nearly 10,000 fully accredited. This is a wonderful 
showing for the three-year initial period. It has been made pos- 
sible through the splendid co-operation of breeders, veteri- 
narians, market men, members of Congress and State legisla- 
tors, with the intelligent leadership of the United States Bureau 


of Animal Industry. However, we have made but a relatively 


small beginning in a tremendous undertaking. If we are to 
hold this menace in check and eventually eliminate it, still 
greater efforts must be put forth in the future. Starting with 
a Congressional appropriation of $500,000 three years ago, we 
now have $2,000,000. State funds for tuberculosis eradication 
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and does not produce generalized cases, it does cause localized 3 
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totaled less than a half million four years ago. We have now 
State funds amounting to $4,000,000 for one year’s work. Not- 
withstanding this great increase in Federal and State appro- 
priations, the demand for the testing far exceeds the means by 
which it can be done. Two months of this fiscal year are gone, 
and some States have already found it necessary to put on the 
brakes because of fast-depleting Federal or State funds. The 
Federal indemnity apportionment will be exhausted first be- 
cause the States have exceeded the Federal appropriations. 
Fortunately, Congress will be in session, and there is reason to 
believe that in view of the importance of this work a willingness 
will again be shown to grant an emergency appropriation, espe- 
cially when the members of Congress hear from their con- 
stituents on this subject. It is a gross waste of our national 
vealth to permit an annual loss of thirty millions of dollars 
when an expenditure of ten millions each year will in a short 
time eliminate 95 per cent of this burden to our nation. 

Of infinitely greater importance is the fact that the elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis in cattle may reduce human tuberculosis 
50 per cent. It would be a crime not to permit this work to go 
forward still more rapidly. There is a strong disposition on th 
part of Congress to economize on publie expenditures, which 
is a very commendable thing; but if intelligent consideration is 
given to these numerous requests and if the wishes of the people 
are heeded, a liberal increase in the appropriation for tubercu- 
losis eradication will be granted. J 

In this connection I wish to say that the members of Congress 7 = 
are more disposed to grant appropriations for indemnity than : 
for salaries. If the work of eradication is to grow in keeping 
with popular demands, the counties must assume a share of 
the operating expense. Many counties have already raised 
funds for the employment of veterinarians whose work will be 
supervised by Federal and State officials. This is a most favor- 
able indication. It means thorough work with the county as a ~ 


unit, and it means the beginning of the end of tuberculosis in 
the counties which undertake it. With the intrademic test, area ee * oe 
work preceded by an educational campaign is giving pene 7 
results. The suecess of this work is very largely a matter of 

education. When the people understand the importance of 
tuberculosis eradication and the simple methods by which re- 
sults ean be accomplished, they invariably want their herds 
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tested and the reactors properly disposed of. The county agents 
are now taking a keen interest in this subject, and they are in 
a position to create public sentiment that will make the enter- 
prise succeed in any community. The boards of supervisors in 
four Michigan counties—Hillsdale, Livingston, Jackson and 
Wayne—have appropriated sums ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 
each for county co-operation in the eradication of tuberculosis. 
The farm bureaus of seven counties in Illinois have guaranteed 
funds for this purpose, supplemented in some instances by 
county appropriations. Iowa county boards have no authority to 
make such- appropriations, but the farm bureaus of Winne- 
bago and Shelby counties have each recently guaranteed $4,000 
for the employment of veterinarians for testing herds, this sum 
in the former county to be raised by a charge of 25 cents per 
head on each animal tested. The herds of four counties in Wis- 
consin—Barron, Lineoln, Door and Waukesha—have been 
nearly all tested, and the work has been started in other coun- 
ties. The farm bureaus in a large number of counties in New 
York and Nebraska ‘have financed this work, which is already 
giving excellent results. 

Public opinion is our greatest power, and whenever the peo- 
ple of any community are aroused to the importance of an 
undertaking and are willing to support it financially and other- 
wise, the problem is solved. This is particularly true of a con- 
dition that menaces human health. At Paris, Ill., where re- 
cently the five children which drank milk from a tuberculous 
cow in the Kelly family of seven contracted tuberculosis, every 
owner now wishes his herd tested, and the veterinarians em- 
ployed by Edgar County tested all of the breeding cattle in the 
first township in three weeks. The film ‘‘Out of the Shadows,’’ 
which pictorially describes a similar case that came under the 
observation of Dr. Gibson, a Federal inspector, is a wonderful 
help in bringing this subject to the attention of the people of 
any community. We have four of these reels in constant use 
by county agents and have also loaned a portable moving- 
picture machine that ean be used in any church, schoolhouse or 
outdoor meeting by use of a storage battery or electric lighting 
system. Just as soon as the people of any county vote money 
for an enterprise of this kind you may be assured that the 
representatives of such counties in Congress and in the State 
legislatures will favor adequate appropriations. With such 
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‘support and with the whole-hearted co-operation of farmers, 
= Federal and State veterinarians, private practitioners, 
- market men and others we may expect still greater results in 
the next four years. The National Live Stock Exchange and 
member exchanges, in full realization of the importance of this 
great undertaking, have recently gone on record as favoring 
aggressive work in the eradication of tuberculosis, and they will 
give you, whose efforts are greatly appreciated, every possible 
assistance leading to the success of the enterprise. 

MANY CATTLE BREEDERS WANT TO HAVE HERDS 
ACCREDITED 


~The work of ridding the country of bovine tuberculosis 
through the aceredited-herd system, which is based upon Fed- 
eral supervision, and the issuance of certificates by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, is making steady progress through- 
out the country. The State of Minnesota has been leading for 
some time in the number of fully accredited herds and the 
number of cattle certified free of the disease, but the report for 
September shows that the lead has gone to Wisconsin. The lat- 
_ ter State now has 1,309 accredited herds, containing 29,001 head 
= cattle. Minnesota has 1,171 accredited herds, with 28,089 
eattle. 


The total number of herds accredited in the United States is 
9,963. The number of cattle in the country certified free of 
the disease is 230,704. There are 71,999 herds and 848,244 
head of cattle that have been tested once and, presumably, will 
subsequently be on the accredited list. There are 1,546,814 
cattle in 103,046 herds now under Federal supervision. 

The demand for inspections and tests under this tuberculosis 
clean-up plan is so great that the inspectors can not keep up. 
At present there are 15,671 herds on the waiting list. These 
herds contain nearly a quarter of a million cattle. During Sep- 
tember 163,742 cattle were tested in the various States. Of 


these, 6,093, or 3.7 per cent, reacted. 
i 


‘‘A very hot bath will often destroy the germs of influenza,”’ 
states a weekly journal. The difficulty, of course, is to per- 
London Punch. 


suade them to have one. 
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THE VETERINARY PROFESSION today is occupying a 
position in the eyes of the publie far beyond the fondest hopes 
of some few decades ago. With the increased confidence and 
respect shown the profession come many new and complicated 
problems and the necessity for our higher attainment individ- 
ually and collectively. 

There are certain definite facts recorded in which we are 
legally responsible to our clients. There are far more vital 
obligations to which we are morally responsible to ourselves 
and the public, if we are to advance as we now have the oppor- 
tunity. The public is daily expecting more from the profession, 
and it is essential that we arise to these possibilities. 

Our advancement is in direct ratio to increased confidence by 
the public in every individual among us, but more especially 
of our activities as an Association. Individually our efforts 
are too often lost, but collectively they are intensified and per- 
petuated, exerting an influence a hundredfold more than each 
by itself. A half dozen men bonded together can exert far 
more influence than a half hundred without team work. 

We are living in the day of organization, which is manifested 
in every walk of life. The old adage that competition is the life 
of trade is obsolete. The present-day organization is regulating 
competition within itself and universally working to the ad- 
vantage of the group, eliminating internal friction and by a 
united effort developing not only the whole but the units as 
well. Modern competition within a profession no longer means 
a state of war with victory manifested upon defeat of the con- 
temporary, but a broader view, bonding the individual to a 
mutual helpfulness, strengthening his fortifications by develop- 
ing his profession, that he himself may have the approval of 
publie opinion in relation to other professions. 

Much has been accomplished by this Association in the past, 
but much more is demanded of it in the future in shaping the 


1 Presented at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
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course and leading the way to our progress. It has never, how- 
ever, accomplished what it could have with a stronger organi- 


7 zation working with a united thought, eliminating- jealousies 
4 and destructive competition between individuals and above all 


between groups within our Association. 
. Why have we continued fighting among individuals, when 
by lessening the estimation of the other by the public, we lessen 
the estimation of the profession of which we are a part, and for 
which we suffer? Why have we failed to develop a proper 
Brgy among the different sections of our organiza- 
tion, so necessary to harmony? Each one has its course to pur- 
‘sue with the utmost credit to itself, but forever with the broader 
view of advancing the profession as a whole. What we need is 
not less of some sections, but more of all sections. 
We, like other professions, are gradually specializing, which 
will call for further subdivision of classifications; but no mat- 
ter how specific, they are all co-relative, one upon the other. 
In the same sense, all State associations should be part of our 
National Association, having official representation within, and 
all working as one unit with a common view. 
We must devote more of our time to putting the house in 
order, getting into the game without further delay, that we 
will not be discriminated against by stronger influences. Many 
branches of our profession are looked upon favorably by other 
interests, and we stand to lose, unless we awaken, for they are 
better organized. At present the public is with us, and our 
organization can not fail, except from within, for we are 
founded upon correct principles, that of our own advancement 
without hindrance to others. We are constructive and not de- 
structive. The stronger we become individually and collee- 
tively, the greater good we accomplish. 

So let us all put our shoulder to the wheel, enlisting the sup- 
port of every one, eliminating all obstacles from within, and 
develop a unity capable of attaining our objectives. 

When we have unity within ourselves, and labor with un- 
selfish energy for us all, no one in particular, but every one in 
general, we will be coming into our own, convincing the public 
of what we desire, and they willing to concede to the veteri- 
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MUNICIPAL FOOD INSPECTION ! 
“> 


By Greorce H. GLOVER 


Dean, Veterinary Department, State Agricultural College, Fort 


THERE APPEARS to be a growing interest in municipal 
food inspection. This interest is more generally apparent with 
the citizenry than it is with the veterinary profession. Rela- 
tively speaking, public health is no less important in the small 
cities and towns than it is in the large cities, and should be 
equally safeguarded. 

There is little need of presenting arguments to you men in 
favor of municipal food inspection, and this I shall not at- 
tempt to do further than to make a few general observations. 
The fact of its need is generally admitted, but apathy stifles 
concerted action, and nothing is done. Public sentiment has 
long since been created in favor of a pure water supply, and it 
is considered the thing of first importance in municipal affairs. 
As inconsistent as it may seem, yet the fact remains, that the 
publie is much more concerned about what it shall drink than 
it is about what it shall eat. From both an esthetic and a pub- 
lic health standpoint, there is no just ground for such discrimi- 
nation. Measures that safeguard health should invariably 
receive first consideration. Paved streets, a publie library and 
electric lights represent conveniences that can not be gainsaid, 
but nevertheless should always be secondary in consideration to 
public health measures. We can have just as many public con- 
veniences as the taxpayers will stand for, and it is also true 
that we can have as much public health as we are willing to 
pay for. 

Granting that municipal food inspection is desirable, then its 
practicability constitutes the main question for argument. | 
shall contend that it is feasible for towns ranging in population 
from 1,000 to 10,000 as well as for the larger cities. 

Federal and State authorities are without jurisdiction, save 
in a very general way. Local conditions are so variable that the 
use of a standard ordinance is impossible. Each city or town 


1Presented at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Denver, Colo., September 5-9, 1921. 
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must work out its own problem. There are really no insur- 

mountable difficulties to overcome when the people are made 
to appreciate the importance of an equal and adequate super- 
vision of both the food and water supply. 

The veterinarian, because of his training, is the logical person 
to serve as food inspector, and if inspection is to be inaugurated 
in the small cities and towns, he apparently is the one that must 
7 assume leadership. This he naturally hesitates to do, for his 
efforts are liable to be attributed to selfish motives, and there is 
usually little promise of substantial financial returns for his 
efforts. His work as inspector would necessarily interfere some- 
what with his practice and might create some enemies. How- 
ever, we have a parallel case in the city and county physicians, 
and with them these objections are found to have small sig- 
nificance. 

The success or failure of an enterprise of this kind, after it 
has once been started, depends much upon the judgment and 
tact of the inspector. It seems reasonable that a veterinarian 
as food inspector might grow in popularity and enjoy a com- 
mensurate financial return from his practice. 

Municipal food inspection should be conducted as an edu- 
cational propaganda, seeking cooperation in making conditions 
better. Ideal conditions can never be obtained, and the best 
that can be hoped for is a marked improvement from month to 
month. A too vigorous use of authority invariably creates an 
opposition that stifles cooperation and may be fatal to the en- 
terprise. Utopia can not be reached by one jump. In this 
respect food inspection differs from some other things, such, 
for instance, as regulating automobile traffic on the streets. The 
most grievous violations of the ordinance should be corrected 
at once, but improved methods are matters of education and 
habit. You can no more legislate a dirty dairyman to be 
cleanly in his habits than you can legislate a sinner into godli- 
ness. 

There is another aspect of this question which should be 
emphasized. The veterinary medical profession must broaden 
its scope of usefulness. It must do more or it will be required 
to do less. Municipal food inspection provides a larger oppor- 
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tunity for public service. Upon final analysis, service is inevi- 
tably the standard of a just appreciation as well as an adequate 
remuneration. The work of the veterinary profession consists 
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essentially in conservation of the animal wealth and as guardian 
of the public health. We must admit that up to this time our 
efforts in guarding the public health have not been especially 
conspicuous. 

In every department of human activity the law of supply and 
demand operates impartially and unceasingly. The demand is 
determined by the supply and the need for that particular kind 
of service. The supply depends upon many factors, including 
remuneration. The most important factor in remuneration is 
the quality of service rendered. There is a difference between 
earning a living and getting a living. If the veterinarian is to 
sell his services profitably he must make them not merely pas- 
sively appreciated but they must be made very necessary to the 
community. His motto should be ‘‘How can I best serve my 
community?’’ and not ‘‘How much is there in it?’’ ‘‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ but the one who is most con- | 
cerned about the amount of his wage is shortest on the job. The 
spirit of commercialism seems to dominate most things these 
days and the learned professions have not escaped its blighting 
influence. Good citizenship has its responsibilities which are 
public as well as private. Our observation has been that the 
veterinarian who takes an interest in public enterprises, such 
as the county fair, the commercial club, public health prob- 
lems, is the one who usually makes his location permanent and 
who finds his profession worth while. 

The detail of food inspection can be worked out in any town 
that is large enough to support a veterinary practitioner. There 
are no obstacles that can not be surmounted; the most formi- 
dable is a dormant public interest. Here is‘an opportunity for — 
a larger field of usefulness, and every veterinarian is urged to 
take the matter under advisement. 

Having been in charge of food inspection in the City of Fort 
Collins for more than fourteen years, the writer feels warranted 
in speaking with a certain degree of assurance. This work, 
taken on as an avocation, has been interesting. Experimentally, 
financially, professionally, and as.a public health measure, it 
has been much worth while. The real problem in all cases is 
how to get the work started. In Fort Collins the first step was 
a membership in the Chamber of Commerce. The subject was | 
presented in a brief address before the Chamber of Commerce 
and the women’s clubs, where favorable resolutions were sought 
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and obtained. A conference with the meat men, dairymen and 
city council was arranged. An opposition arose, as was to be 
expected, but it proved not to be formidable. A tentative ordi- 
- nance was presented, which was redrafted by the city attorney, 
and after some delay received favorable action. 
_ The first ordinance provided for license fees which were pre- 
sumed to cover the expense of inspection. It provided for the 
employment of an inspector, who should be a qualified veteri- 
narian and receive a salary of $75 per month. If looked at 
from a purely mercenary standpoint, the salary offered was 
wholly inadequate, considering the manifold duties provided for 
in the ordinance. However, it was an opportunity; it was get- 
ting the work started. 

Supervision of foods of all kinds came under the provision 
of this act. There were two questionable abattoirs and several 
dealers who made a business of slaughtering more or less de- 
crepit animals in the country and supplying the city markets 
with dressed meats. 

The first tuberculin test of cows in the milk supply of the 
city revealed about 7 per cent of reactors. During the first 
year of inspection over a ton of meats was condemned on the 
average each month. At this time about 80 per cent of meats 
consumed in the city were slaughtered locally. Now the ratio 
is reversed and approximately 80 per cent of meats sold over 
the block is imported, bearing the Government stamp of in- 
spection. 

After fourteen years of testing, and the slaughter of reactors, 
tuberculosis has been practically eliminated from the dairies 
and the private cows of the city. No reactors were found gn the 
annual test which has just been completed. Commensurate 
with this has been the reduction in condemnations for all dis- 
eases, including tuberculosis, at the city abattoirs. No tuber- 
culous lesions have been found during the last twelve months, 
save in one shipment from Denver. All license fees have been 
abolished. It was considered that food inspection is for the 
benefit of all the people and should be paid for out of the public 
treasury. The food inspector and his deputy do practically all 
of testing of cows and of milk without extra charge. The in- 
tradermal test is used with various combination of tests on sus- 


picious cases. 
The dairies, meat markets and provision houses are visited 
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at uncertain intervals and the slaughterhouses once a day. For 
this service the city now pays $115 per month. If one is to 
consider nothing but the salary, the remuneration is small in- 
deed. However, when looked upon as an avocation, as an 
adjunct to an established practice or salaried position, it is not 
to be ignored. Furthermore, the time devoted to inspection 
scarcely exceeds an average of two hours a day. With the ad- 
ditional income from food inspection, many places that now 
can not support a veterinarian would be able to do so, and the 
community would enjoy the benefits of both inspection and a 
trained veterinarian. 

Supervision of foods will eventually be extended to all cities, 
large or small, and to a certain extent to the rural districts. 
Public health is paramount. It is simply a matter of rousing 
the public from its lethargy and creating the right sentiment. 

It is a work that the veterinary profession can appropriately 
sponsor and support with its every effort. 


MEXICAN REPRESENTATIVES IN FORT WORTH 


Special representatives of President Obregon of Mexico, who 
are in Texas studying the live stock conditions, were guests of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and Live Stock Sanitary Com- 
mission in October. 

Dr. Carlos Pavia, head of the veterinary college in Mexico 

City, and Samuel Torres Elorduy, famous hydraulic and agri- 


Worth stockyards. 
- Elorduy, who has spent much time in the United States study- 


a interest of the Mexican department of agriculture, declared that 

: vs Fort Worth has one of the most splendid systems of handling 
 eattle that they have seen. 

Mexico intends starting a vigorous campaign toward tick 

- eradication next year, and Dr. Pavia will leave for Washington 

as soon as the Dallas fair is over to consult with higher officials 

in the Bureau of Animal Industry in further details of this 
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€LINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


(Practitioners and others are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment reports of unusual and interesting cases which may be helpful 
to others in the profession.) 


_ANTHRAX IN TWO DOGS, TREATED WITH SERUM 


By CuHarLes V. NoBack 
= 


Laboratory of Hygiene, Bogota, Colombia 


A NATIVE had a cow which he kept for his family use. He 
took such care of her as to be very careful of the water she 
drank, giving her water from a reservoir instead of allowing 
her to drink from the common brook. She was pastured on 
land near the owner’s house. One day during the dry season 
the cow and her calf were taken to another pasture, which lies 
in a valley receiving the waste water of a small town and an 
abattoir and is known to be contaminated with anthrax. 

History—On Saturday, February 19, 1921, about ten days 
after being on the new pasture, the cow suddenly gave less milk 
than usual, dropping from 12 quarts daily to less than 6, at the 
same time refusing to eat or drink. The next day at 4 o’clock 
in the morning she had a painful attack of colic with tenesmus, 
passing some soft feces and blood. At 5 o’clock the same morn- 
ing the animal died very suddenly without struggling. The 
eareass was left on the ground until the next day, when a local 
native practitioner was called to make an autopsy. According 
to the owner, the careass was greatly swollen, anus protruding 
and congested, with black, tarry blood exuding from the anus, 
eyes and nose. The carcass was unnecessarily opened, two dogs 
and a kitten eating some of the blood and meat. Four days 
later the owner came to the veterinary clinic with the dogs for 
treatment, giving the foregoing history. 

Symptoms and Treatment.—The dogs appeared as if they 
had been inflated with air. There was a marked edematous 
swelling over the entire body, especially over the submaxillary, 
pharyngeal and brisket regions, together with a stomatitis and 
swelling of the mucous membranes of the mouth. The swelling 
was soft and doughy on pressure, characteristic of anthrax. The 
temperatures were 41° and 40° C. respectively. The dogs were 
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of a fox terrier type. One was white and the other black and 
brown. The white one was very weak, with respirations in- 
creased, eyes congested, hardly able to walk, and seemed about 
ready to die. At half past eight in the morning each dog was 
given 20 mils of anthrax serum subcutaneously. They were 
quarantined and kept under observation. During the afternoon 
they seemed a little better; nevertheless each was given 30 mils 
of serum again at half past four. The temperatures and other 


developments are shown in the accompanying tables. = 
BAY 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


TaBLeE 1.—Wurre Dos. 


Temperature (Centigrade) 
Remarks 
9am. 12m. | 6 p.m. 


41.0 ‘ J 20 mils serum at 8 a.m. 

30 mils serum at 4:30 p.m. 

39.5 Polyuria. 

39.5 | Mar increase in edema; di t tion; 

very weak. Thinking that a me | might die, ad- 
50 mils of serum subcutaneously at 
:30 p.m. 

Difficulty in swallowing. 

Seems easier. 

Edema much reduced ; eats better. ] 

Apparently well; facial expression normal. - 


” ‘The polyuria was very likely due to the edema. 


TABLE 2.—Biack AND Brown Dos. 


Temperature (Centigrade) 
Remarks 
9 a.m. | 12m.  6p.m. 


6 | 0 .2 | 20 mils serum at 8:30 a.m. 
| 30 mils serum at 4:30 p.m. 


Swelling reduced. Chews food well and swallows — 


| Apparently well. 


Ro 


The diet during the course of treatment consisted of milk 
in the morning, a little meat broth at noon, a few scraps of 
meat in the afternoon, with all the water they desired. 

The avenue of infection was apparently through the abraded 
mucous membranes of the mouth, since the lesions were of the 
pharyngeal type and no digestive disturbances were present. 
The feces were normal, no blood being present. 

It seems apparent that the white dog would have died if he 
had not been treated with serum. In the case of the black and 
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Fig. 1.—White Dog Affected with Anthrax 


Fig. 2.—Black and Brown Dog Affected with 
Anthrax 


spontaneously, because he was not so severely affected as the 
white one. 
At the same time that the dogs were brought to the clinic © 
for treatment the owner mentioned that a kitten two months old 7 
also ate some of the meat with the dogs. The kitten died the 
same morning that the dogs were brought for treatment. On 
request the owner brought the de.d kitten to the veterinary 
clinie for autopsy. The following was found: Eyes open; abdo- 
men slightly distended; black, tarry blood oozing from the 
nose, mouth and anus. On opening, the lungs were found to 


eer brown dog there is the possibility that he might have recovered : 
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be congested and dark, spleen enlarged, intestines congested 
and dark. Under aseptic precautions some of the heart blood 
was withdrawn in a sterile pipette, and on microscopic examina- 
tion motile rods resembling anthrax bacilli were seen. An agar 
slant was made, which gave the characteristic anthrax growth, 
a waxy, spreading growth. A guinea-pig was inoculated and died 
two days later (36 hours) of typical anthrax. 


SOME PARASITES FOUND IN SHEEP ON THE SABANA 


es Laboratory of Hygiene, Bogota, Colombia 


THE Sabana of Bogota is situated in the Eastern Cordilleras 
a of the Andes Mountains and is about 100 miles long by 30 to 
60 miles wide. It is connected by mountain passes with other 
sabanas in this mountain chain. Like other sabanas in this 
region, it is a mature valley, having the slow-moving ox-bow 
Bogota River running throughout its entire length. This stream 
finally finds its way to the upper sources of the Amazon River. 
The land is very fertile. The climate is mild, something like 
spring in the State of New York. These physical conditions are 
~ naturally favorable for the development of parasites, especially 
in the wet season. These sabanas are over 8,000 feet above sea 
=e and demonstrate that altitude alone is not an important 
factor in the prevention of parasitic infestations, as will be seen 
from the report that follows. 

Although sheep were first brought here about 400 years ago 
by the Spanish settlers, the sheep industry, properly speaking, 
_ is only beginning to be developed at the present time for the 
purpose of raising wool for the making of woolen goods for 

- domestic use. There are two large establishments in Bogota 
, whieh manufacture woolen goods, and it ‘is necessary to have 
; the wool of at least 35,000 sheep annually to keep them going 
| economically. At present wool must be imported, but on 

a of the expense of transportation (even with the pre- 
- vailing low prices of wool in England) it would be cheaper to 
raise sheep for wool on the sabana. There are about 10,000 
_ sheep in this region at present, including about 500 purebrea 
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animals—Dorsets, Rambouillets and Merinos ‘from France: 
Southdowns, Lincolns, Shropshires and Romney Marsh from 
England; and a few of various breeds from Uruguay and the 
United States; however, France and England are the favored 
countries from which domestic animals are imported. 

There is a parasitic condition found in the sheep of this re- 
gion known as ‘‘anemia tropical,’’ ‘‘paperas’’ or ‘‘lombrices,’’ 
according to the most prominent symptom present. Pale mucous 
membranes, a marked edema, especially in the submaxillary re- 
gion (paperas), emaciation, dark fetid diarrhea and toward 
the end pronounced weakness followed by death, are among the 
principal symptoms. Lombrices refers, popularly speaking, to 
the diarrhea, but literally means worms. The appetite is good 
until a few days before death. The disease is attributed to the 
small liver fluke (Fasciola lanceolata), popularly known as 
mariposa, but in all sheep autopsied comparatively few flukes 
were found, and not in sufficient number to explain the marked 
symptoms. 

An examination of the feces on September 30, 1920, showed 
the presence of the eggs of Strongylus (lIlaemonchus) con- 
tortus. On postmortem, October 1, after slaughtering an ad- 
vanced case, a congestion of the mucous membranes of the 
abomasum and duodenum, together with a catarrhal inflamma- 
tion, were found. The stomach contents consisted of a dirty 
brownish liquid, in which were seen a large number of stomach 
worms, some swimming about freely in the fluid and some 
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attached to the stomach walls. They were also found in a simi- 
lar way in the duodenum throughout half its length. The 
female is about an inch in length and the male one-half to two- 
thirds of an inch. They agree with the description given by Dr. 
B. H. Ransom for the stomach worm of sheep (/aemonchus 
contortus) in the Cornell Veterinarian of April, 1920. 

Treatment.—The 1 per cent copper sulphate aqueous solu- 
tion, as first used successfully by Thieler in South Africa and 
recommended by Ransom, was tried. The following doses were 
used: For lambs 3 months to 9 months old, 20 to 50 mils; sheep 
over 1 year of age, 60 to 100 mils. All animals treated were 
fasted from 18 to 24 hours before they were given the treatment. 
The treatment was repeated twice at an interval of three weeks. 
Four flocks of sheep were treated, with a total of 2,000 sheep. 
In three of the flocks the results were excellent, the disease 
cleared up, the animals gained weight rapidly, and in some of 
the advanced cases the edema of the jaw passed away. 

The fourth flock treated was located on an adjoining sabana 
about 60 miles away, and in spite of the treatment the sheep 
kept on dying at the same rate and showed the same symptoms 
after treatment as before treatment. An effort was made to 
find out the reason for the failure of the treatment by looking 
for the encysted stomach worm, Strongylus (Ostertagia) 
ostertagi. On autopsy the lining of the fourth stomach (aboma- 
sum) was found to be studded with raised white swellings about 
the size of a pinhead to a small pea; the wall of the stomach 
was twice as thick as normally and a straw-colored exudate was 
present in the walls and in the abdomen. The encysted stomach 
worm was found in the raised swellings. Strongylus (Haemon- 
chus) contortus also present in large numbers. It was recom- 
mended that the visibly affected sheep be slaughtered and that 
the pasture be changed to a dryer region. This is being carried 
out, and it is too early as yet to make any statement as to the 
result. 

Some bladder worms, Monieza alba, were found in a few im- 
ported sheep which had died from other causes (in transit). No 
cases of @sophagostoma columbianum (nodular disease) in the 
intestines were found. 

The only external parasite found was the common sheep 
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a GRANULOMA OF THE FROG IN THE HORSE 
3 
By Ernest F. JARDINE 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, St. Kitts, British West Indies 


THERE is a condition here, seen most frequently in mules, but 
oceasionally in horses, in which the horn of the frog disappears 
entirely leaving bare the sensitive structures, which naturally, 
from constant friction with the earth, irritates the parts causing 
exuberant granulations accompanied with lameness. On the 
other hand, and these are the most frequent, from the excessive 
height of the wall, the hoof becomes contracted; but this con- 
traction is seldom accompanied with lameness, and but for the 
condition of the frog, which becomes injured from sharp stones 
on the road, the animals could continue at work. The condition 
has a certain resemblance to canker, with the exception that it 
has no tendency to involve or encroach upon the sole; and the 
rapidity with which the condition responds to treatment. I am 
frequently puzzled as to how and why it is that even the con- 
tour of the frog disappears and leaves a denuded, bleeding sur- 
face, sometimes the shape of a marble with a pedicle, and at 

other times with a sessile base. 

I attribute the cause to filth, as it is rarely seen in well kept 

animals. The continual standing in urine, the ammonia of 
which macerates and decomposes the horn, will produce it. 

Treatment: If .he condition is seen in the early stages, it is 
comparatively simple to treat. Lower the wall, dust parts with 
calomel and iodoform, alum, copper sulphate in powder, or 50 
per cent solution; pine tar on oakum with leather sole to retain 
in place; all have their sphere of usefulness. In fact, the condi- 
tion is treated as one would a case of thrush, which is generally 
the origin of it. When the condition becomes neglected and 
long standing, when it becomes a sort of tumor, the only cure 

extirpation. 

If the growth is small, with a well-defined neck and the ani- 
mal is of a quiet disposition, I usually hook the growth with a 
tenaculum and with a quick incision excise it; otherwise, the 
patient is cast, and the growth dissected out. 

The wound is covered with boric acid packed with cotton wool 


it is, and redressed with borie acid. In about one week’s time 


| and bandaged. The dressing is removed in 24 hours to 48 hours 
and if there is no formation of pus, it is not washed; otherwise 
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the animal is shod, the part protected with tar and oakum and a 
leather sole, and the animal returned to work. 
Of course it is understood that everything connected with the 


peration is done as aseptically as possible. ‘i 
we 


INTUSSUSCEPTION IN A COLT 
OA Cane 
Auburn, Ala. 
7 Be! At the Veterinary College clinie of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Dr. I. S. MeAdory brought in a colt in a moribund 


condition. This colt was about one week old. No definite diag- 
nosis was made and the colt soon died. Post-mortem examina- 
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Intussusception in a Colt 


tion was made by Dr. N. G. Covington and eight intussuseep- 
tions were present in the small intestines. Two of them were 
displaced by students examining them. The other six are 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 


; A lady student of the University of Liverpool, England, Miss 
Edith Gertrude Knight, has been successful in passing with 
honors the second examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Veterinary Science and also the second examination for the 
diploma of M. R. C. V. S. 
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A Srmp_e MetTHop FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE NUMBER OF 
BACTERIA IN BacTerRIAL SuspENsIons. K. A. Fries. Cen- 
tralbl. f. Bakt., Jena, 1921, vol. 86, pp. 90-96. 

After reviewing the various methods used for the standardi- 
zation of bacterial suspensions, the author is of the opinion that 
the standardization by the counting chamber method has proved { 
most satisfactory, but based upon his own work and also upon 

Saltmann’s extensive investigations carried on in the Hygienic 


method is very tedious and tiresome for the eyes; besides it also 
consumes a great deal of time. In the experience of the author 
the following method which he developed has proved very rapid 
and most accurate for the standardization of bacterial sus- 
pensions. 

PREPARATION OF THE STANDARD FLUID 

A suspension of yeast in physiological salt solution preserved | 
with 5 per cent phenol is prepared. The strong preservation is 
necessary on account of the difficulty of keeping the standard > 
fluid in a sterile condition. Other methods of preservation — t 
might give equally as good results. 

A piece of ordinary yeast (Saccharomyces cerivisiae) is dis- 
solved in the phenolized salt solution. The yeast should be 
fresh, otherwise there is danger that foreign bacteria may be 
contained in the same and frequently in such great quantities 
that their presence may later be detrimental for the determina- 
tion of the number of bacteria in the suspension. 

The number of yeast cells in the standard fluid should vary 
between 20 and 30 million per ce. In order to obtain a sus- 
pension of this strength it is as a rule sufficient to dissolve a 
piece of yeast the size of a hazel nut in one liter of carbolized 
salt solution. The flasks should also contain approximately 100 — 
small glass beads. 

Following the dissolving of the yeast the bottle should be> 
shaken preferably in a shaking apparatus. The shaking should 
distribute the yeast cells uniformly throughout the fluid. 
The counting of the yeast cells in the fluid is then undertaken. 
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For this purpose a Thoma-Zeiss or the Hayem-Nachetsche cham- 
ber is preferable. A control counting in both of the chambers 
is desirable. The results will be more satisfactory if the great- 
est number of squares are counted in the chamber. In the 
Thoma-Zeiss apparatus at least 100 squares should be counted; 
whereas in the other 8 to 10 squares will be sufficient. If the 
count shows that the number of cells per ce. is of the desired 
quantity we have a suitable standard fluid. One liter of such 
fluid is sufficient for about 500 determinations. 
Should counting of the standard fluid show a greater num- 
ber of yeast cells than 20 to 30 million per ce., the fluid should 
be diluted to the desired quantity; whereas if the number of 
cells are not present in the required numbers, then either more 
yeast is added or the suspension is allowed to stand for several 
days, after which some of the supernatent fluid is decanted, 
which naturally would increase the number of cells per ce. in 
the remaining fluid. 
On account of the large size of the cells the counting is readily 
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Bt rea which also facilitates a comparative counting of 


the bacteria in the suspension to be counted. dy 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE OF THE BACTERIAL COUNTING baths 


With the aid of the standard fluid the bacterial contents of 
any suspension can be readily determined. After thoroughly 
shaking, 0.2 of a ec. is taken from the fluid to be tested with the 
aid of a pipétte and placed into a flask or a reagent glass. Then 
2 ec. of the well-shaken standard fluid is added to the bacterial 
suspension as soon as possible. The mixture is then thoroughly 
shaken, and with the aid of a Pasteur pipette a small quantity 
is taken up and quickly dropped upon a clean slide. This is 
carefully dried over a flame or in the air and the preparation 
is then carefully stained. Any ordinary stains are satisfactory 
for this purpose. However, a diluted fuchsin stain is prefer- 
able. As a result of the phenol contents in the standard fluid 
a very good staining is obtained with the fuchsin. After the 
stain has acted upon the preparation for a short time it is 
rinsed off and examined under an oil immersion lens. If it 
is found that the cells are well distributed, as is usually the case 
if proper care has been taken, the counting may be under- 
taken. On the other hand, if it is found that the cells are not 
well distributed, in order to count them accurately the mixture 
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is diluted with the corresponding quantity of physiological salt 
solution before the counting slide is prepared. It may also 
oceur that the relation of the yeast cells to the other cells is 
not such that an accurate counting may be undertaken as, for 
instance, when the proportion of the bacteria is very much larger 
than the number of yeast cells. In such cases, of course, this 
relation may be changed by another mixing, for instance, using 
a smaller quantity of the bacterial suspension to be examined. 
Even the beginner will soon find the correct way as to the best 
procedure. It may be accepted as a rule that by counting with 
the so-called net-micrometer, the number of organisms can be 
counted in even a more concentrated form than if the counting 
is made in consecutive fields. Therefore a rule may be estab- 
lished that for accuracy’s sake not less than 250 yeast cells and 
the corresponding number of bacteria should be counted. Of 
this number, 250 yeast cells may be found either in 10 different 
fields or in a greater or smaller number of squares in the net- 
micrometer, if such is used. If we assume that in counting 
10 fields we find 256 yeast cells and 814 bacteria and if of 
the bacterial suspension 0.2 ee. and of the standard fluid 2 ee. 
were used the question arises, How many bacteria are present 
per ce. in the suspension? The desired number is then found 


according to the following formula: - 
Volume of Yeast Cells. ~~ Number of Bacteria. K — X . f 
V olume of Bacteria. Number « of Yeast Cells. 


K is the consonant which indicates how many millions of yeast 
cells are present per ec. in the standard fluid. Thus, if the 
above figures are placed in this formula and if the contents 
of the standard fluid is taken as 25 millions per ee. then we 


have: 
81 

0,2 256 > 


The number of bacteria in the bacterial suspension therefore 
was 800 million per cc. In ease the first examination of the 
slides establishes a mixture of too large a concentration in order 
to make an accurate counting possible, then the mixture can 
be diluted as stated above. This, however, has no effect what- 
7 soever on the above formula. 

- The preparation of the standard fluid for counting should 
proceed rapidly. With this in view immediately after placing 
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the small drop of t 
chamber the cover glass should be slid from the side over the 
drop. If this operation is not rapidly carried out there is dan- 
ger that the counts may be erroneous. The best results are 
obtained if the bacterial-yeast mixture is not of a too high con- 
centration. Also quicker results are obtained if consecutive 
fields are counted in the place of a number of squares in the 
Hayem-Nachetsche chamber. The author recommends that in 
case the bacterial suspension is too concentrated, to take 0.2 ce. 
of the same and 2 ce. of the yeast suspension and add 5 ee. of 
water. After this mixture is carefully shaken 6 drops are 
placed on a slide with the aid of a pipette. After drying and 
staining of this preparation, the counting is undertaken. 
The advantages of this method over Wright’s method are that 
we do not have to depend on the human blood, which in itself 
must be earefully handled and also is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. Besides, the standard yeast cell fluid is always 
ready for use. A. EICHHORN. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY ScreNCE. Indiana 
Sta. Rpt. 1920, pp. 43-47. Abs. in Exp. Sta. Rece., vol. 45 
(1921), No. 2, p. 176. 


Hog cholera feeding experiments failed to demonstrate the 
presence of the virus in the urine and feces of hogs having 
acute cholera. In infection experiments, healthy controls, sepa- 
rated from pigs inoculated with cholera blood by wire partitions 
placed 3 feet apart, contracted the disease in from 17 to 23 
days. Numerous attempts made to isolate Bacillus suipestifer 
from the feces of hogs affected with cholera and dysentery 
proved unsuccessful. Pigs that were fed cultures of B. suipesti- 
fer sickened and developed diarrhea, but in no case was B. 
- suipestifer recovered from the feces, although an organism 
somewhat resembling it was constantly isolated. The adminis- 
tration of thymol-chenopodium in capsules failed to prove of 
value in removal of intestinal worms. ’ 

In an outbreak of a disease in horses that resembled forage 
poisoning, in which 16 of 32 horses on a farm died between 
February 15 and March 2, an organism morphologically similar 
to B. botulinus was obtained from the cecum of one horse, but 
it did not produce toxin. Botulinus antitoxin of the B type 
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was administered subcutaneously in doses of 40 to 80 ee., re- — 
peated in two days, but did not seem to prevent the disease or a 
retard its progress. 

The preparation of chicken-pox vaccine was begun early in 
the year, 1,286 birds in six flocks being tested with satisfactory 
results. A summary is given of the laboratory diagnoses made 
during the year, and reference is made to the production of 
antihog-cholera serum and serum tests and to agglutination and 


bacterin tests. 


ON THE VALUE OF NON-SPECIFIC IMMUNIZATION IN THE ERADICA- 
TION OF VIRULENT Foot-aANp-MoutH Disease. E. F. Muller, 
Schweiz. Archiv. fur Tierheil., vol. 63 (1921), p. 326. 

The great epizootic in 1920 brought out the fact that the 
treatment with serum from recently recovered animals confers 7 
no greater immunity than normal serum injection. Favorable 4 
results were obtained in thousands of cases treated with intra- say 


muscular injection of 100 ce. of ‘‘ Aolan,’’ a non-specific remedy, 
‘ausing neither febrile nor anaphylactic reactions. Sympto- 
matie treatment must not be omitted. The enormous loss of | 
water, which unfavorably influences the heart and intestinal 
tract, must be replenished and general care taken along with 


the non-specific treatment. 

(Aolan is a sterile solution of milk albumin advocated by 
E. F. Muller for treatment of sykosis parasitaria, furunculosis 
and other staphylococcus skin infections. ) W. N. Bera. 


A Case or CANCER OF THE STOMACH IN THE Horse. D. Kramell, 
Berl. Tier. Woch., 1919, p. 259. 


A 14-year-old gelding gradually became emaciated, extending 
through a period of 10 months. The animal showed symptoms 
of chronie gastric catarrh. On post-mortem. examination a cleft, 
semi-spherical tumor of about 35 em. in length, 22 em. in width 
and 15 em. in thickness, was found in the esophageal portion of 
the stomach. Microscopical examination revealed the tumor to 
be a flat- celled epithelial cancer, with the formation of cancer 
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[THE DIAGNOSIS OF ANTHRAX THROUGH THE EXAMINATION OF 
THE BonE-Marrow. W. Pfeiler. Deut. Tier. Woch., 1919, 


p. 110. 


The cultural examination of the bone-marrow recommended 
by Wulff in the year 1912 had proved reliable, when the testing 
of other organs failed, owing to putrefaction. On the other 
hand, the microscopical tests of the bone-marrow and the animal 
tests were not always a diagnostic certainty, particularly so in 
the case of the microscopic examinations. The bacteriological 
examinations are rendered more reliable by means of the plate 
procedure. At the same time, according to Pfeiler, the precipi- 
tation method should be used in all cases as a supplemental aid 
in diagnosis. J. P. O’LEaryY. 


4 

§ CHAULMOOGRA OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. W. 8S. 
“ Culpepper and M. Ableson. Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 
: Vol. VI (1921), p. 415. Abs. in Amer. Rev. of Tubere., Vol. 
V. (1921), p. 124. 


The similarity in morphology and staining characteristics of 
_ leprosy bacilli and tubercle bacilli, and the specifie action of 
- chaulmoogra and its related oils on the acid-fast group of bac- 
a teria, furnish a scientific basis for using them in the treatment 
of tuberculosis. The acid fractions of chaulmoogra oil, obtained 

: by the method of Hollmann and Dean and modified by Aldrich, 
were used in the following experiments: Forty-eight guinea 
_ pigs were divided into 5 groups: (1) 12 pigs were inoculated 
with human type tubercle bacilli and left without further treat- 
ment as tuberculosis controls; (2) 12 pigs were similarly inocu- 
lated and divided into groups of 3 each, which were given intro- 
peritoneal doses of the acid sodium salts of the four fractions, 
A, B, C and D, of acids of chaulmoogra oil; (3) 8 pigs were left 
as entirely untreated controls; (4) 12 non-tuberculous pigs re- 
ceived the same treatment as the tuberculous pigs of group two; 
(5) 4 pigs received increasing amounts of the A, B, C, and D 
fractions in a toxicity test. This report is described as pre- 
liminary; but the following findings are given: One per cent 
solutions of the acid sodium salts of the four fractions are least 
irritating and are readily absorbed from the peritoneum. No 
pathological findings could be attributed to the drug. On the 
other hand, it seemed to cause an increase in weight. A bac- 
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tericidal action on tubercle bacilli in 1: 10,000 dilution was 
found. Of the 12 pigs inoculated with tuberculosis and not 
treated all died except one. Of the 12 treated tubereulous pigs 
only one died of the disease. The others were killed for com- 
parison, one whenever a tuberculous nontreated pig died. A 
marked difference in pathological findings was observed, the 
advantage being in favor of the treated pigs. Treated pigs 
showed an average gain of weight of 49 gms. over the ones not 
treated. 


CHAULMOOGRA OIL IN LEPROSY AND TUBERCULOSIS. L. Rogers. 
Lancet, June 4, 1921, p. 1178. Abs. in Amer. Rev. of 
Tubere., vol. 5 (1921), p 168. 


A recent experimental investigation has been made with 
derivatives of chaulmoogra oil, especially sodium morrhuate, 
sodium gynocardate and hydnocarpie acid, which had proved 
effective in the treatment of leprosy, in animals infected with 
tuberculosis. In the acute general tuberculosis produced in 
very susceptible animals, the results were entirely negative, 
except for an early febrile reaction followed by a fall of tem- 
perature, in 2 goats which eventually succumbed to the infee- 
tion at about the same time as a control animal. It is pointed 
out that these animal infections are equivalent to acute general 
tuberculosis in man, so that the failure in such cases does not 
prove the drugs to be useless in the more chronic forms of tuber- 
culosis, which form the great majority of human cases. Rogers 
concludes that these drugs are worthy of further trial in the 
more chronic forms of the disease, and especially in lupus and 
surgical tuberculosis, where any changes will be visible and 
easily observed. 


We have just received a copy of an able address on the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis, delivered recently by Dr. W. H. Dalymple 
before the East Baton Rouge Parish Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
of which he is an active member. In his address Dr. Dalrymple 
gives a brief résumé of the accomplishments of research workers 
and what is being done to suppress and eradicate this dreaded 
scourge of both animals and human beings. The address was 


devoted largely to human phases of the subject and has been 
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REVIEWS 


ANATOMIE REGIONALE DES ANIMAUX Domestiques Tome III. 
Porc. (Regional Anatomy of the Domestic Animals. Vol. 
III. The Pig.) By E. Bourdelle. Librairie J. B. Bailliere 
et Fils, Paris. 1920. 

This is the third book of the series on the Regional 4Snatomy 
of the Domestic Animals by Montane and Bourdelle, professors 
of anatomy in the Veterinary Schools of Toulouse and Alfort, 
respectively. The first, that on the horse, appeared in 1913, and 
is a most impressive book of 1069 pages and 564 figures. In the 
preface to that volume the authors refer to the excellent treatise 
(Anatomie ¢omparée des animaux domestiques) conceived and 
published by Chauveau, the great French master of anatomy, 
and continued and amplified by worthy successors, Arloing and 
Lesbre, as constituting the fundamental source of veterinary 
anatomical knowledge. The authors then raise the «question 
whether the method of presentation employed in this classical 
text and adapted to the traditional method of instruction is 
capable of certain modifications which would adapt it better to 
practical requirements. In answering this question the attempt 
is made to substitute the ‘‘practical idea of relations’’ for the 
‘*functional idea of the organ.’’ This might fairly be para- 
phrased as a substitution of the topographic method for the sys- 
tematic. If the reviewer may be permitted to express an opin- 
ion on this point it seems to him rather futile to indulge in a 
polemic on the relative values of these methods. Both methods 
have essential values which should be realized as far as is possi- 
ble within the limitations imposed by the capacity of the anatom- 
ical worker and the time available in a well-balanced curric- 
ulum. A great amount of our anatomical knowledge is useful 
mainly as physiological material, and, so far as the veterinarian 
is concerned, much of it is valuable solely on this ground. On 
the other hand the field of veterinary surgery is circumscribed 
by limitations which do not exist in human practice and which, 
so far as we can see at present, are not likely to be removed. It 
would seem that the authors of the work under consideration 
have taken these facts into account, since a large amount of their 
treatment of the subject is distinctly systematic and not topo- 
graphic ; indeed one may justly say that the strictly topographic 
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matter constitutes a minor part of the contents. This is not 
intended as an unfavorable criticism, except in the sense of a 


-curately the character of the work. The question is perhaps an 
“open one as to the wisdom of incorporating in a text book of 
regional anatomy of the horse, for example, 319 pages dealing 
with general consideration of the various systems and anatomi- 
eal methods, together with a great deal of space devoted to 


systematic descriptions of bones, joints, muscles, ete. The 
necessary result is a book of very great bulk (1069 pages) in 
proportion to its content of actually topographic description. 
The reviewer does not feel that these systematic descriptions in- 
clude any important additions to our knowledge, although the 
numerous figures, most of which are excellent, are very welcome. 

The volume on the pig is a handsome book of 386 pages, and, 
on account of the death of Professor Montane several years ago, 
is exclusively the work of Professor Bourdelle. It contains 167 
figures, which are, with very few exceptions, original and of 
high quality. It is generally recognized that good illustrations 
are a sine qua non in anatomical publications, and in this re- 
spect M. Bourdelle is to be warmly congratulated. When it is 
noted that a great many of the illustrations—including most of 
the more difficult ones—are the work of the author, one realizes 
that M. Bourdelle combines the painstaking skill of the trained 
anatomist with artistic ability of a high order. Only those who 
have done work of this kind ean realize the difficulties involved 
and can appreciate fully the value of this contribution to veter- 
inary anatomical literature. 

The first 68 pages are devoted to general consideration of the 
zoological position, morphology, and the various organ-systems. 
The second part contains the regional anatomy. <A good deal of 
space, however, is given to systematic description of the bones, 
joints, muscles, ete., so that the strictly topographic matter is 
not quite so full nor so aceurate in certain directions as one 
might wish. In this respect the account of the thoracie and ab- 
dominal viscera is a little disappointing. The technique of in 
situ hardening and frozen sections and combination of these 
methods seem still to be little used by European veterinary 
anatomists and this defect in procedure is incomprehensible to 
American workers. One is almost shocked to learn that in Eu- 


rope the surfaces of the pig’s liver are both moderately convex. 
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Fortunately Professor Bourdelle gives two excellent full-page, 
colored figures illustrating lateral views of the viscera in situ. 
The topography of the head, neck and limbs is well depicted by 
a sufficient number of colored figures of generous size. For the 
large number of veterinarians who do not read French these 
excellent illustrations constitute the chief value of the book, and 
one may be permitted to express the hope either that transla- 
tions may be available or that the revised Latin names might be 
given in future editions. In this way these masterpieces of 
Bourdelle and the lamented Montane might receive the interna- 
tional recognition which they so well deserve. an S. S. 


COMPLIMENT TO PROFESSOR WILLIAMS 


* 


In the August, 1921, number of THE JouRNAL, the attention 
of the members of the veterinary profession was called to a 
book recently published by Dr. W. L. Williams on ‘‘The Dis- 
eases of the Genital Organs of Domestic Animals.’’ A review 
of this book by Dr. J. Whitridge Williams appears in the Sep- 
tember, 1921, number of the Bulletin of The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, in which the author states, in referring to Dr. W. L. 
Williams’ book : 


‘‘This large volume by the professor of obstetries and of re- 
search in the diseases of breeding cattle in the Veterinary Col- 
lege of Cornell University is highly creditable to its author 
and represents a valuable contribution to American medical lit- 
erature. I earnestly recommend it to scientifically minded ob- 
stetricians and gynecologists, as I feel sure that when they have 
read it they must agree with me that they have learned much, 
have had their imagination stimulated, and have to confess, so 
far at least as certain problems are concerned, that human gyne- 
cologists may learn something from their veterinary colleagues.’’ 


The review, as a whole, speaks very highly of the recent pub- 
lication on ‘‘The Diseases of the Genital Organs of Domestic 
Animals,’’ and as it is written by one of the foremost authorities 
on obstetrics and gynecology in the medical profession, it is re- 
garded as an unusual compliment to the veterinary profession, 


as well as to Professor Williams. 
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A LETTER FROM GENERAL IRELAND 


The Officers’ Reserve authorized by law since 1920 and now 
in a position, under the new regulations, to complete its organi- 
zation, is bound to become a tremendous asset to the country in 
future emergency. It provides a reservoir of civilians from 
which will be drawn officers of reasonable training and experi- 
ence, commissioned in appropriate grades and assigned before- 
hand to specific duties for which they are fitted. All branches 

of the service are represented by sections in the Reserve. One 
who recalls the almost insurmountable difficulties associated 
with the mobilization of the veterinary profession in 1917, will 
appreciate the importance of our having for the future a large, 
representative, and well organized Veterinary Reserve Section. 
If, to the enthusiastic support which the civilian profession 
gave the veterinary service during the World War, there could 
_ have been added such qualifications as military training and in- 
struction, predetermined rank and position in the military 
forces, and active, intelligent interest in Army veterinary mat- 
ters, the problem of organizing the veterinary service would 
have been relatively simple. A large membership in the Reserve 
is absolutely necessary for the best results in the future. 

The veterinary section of the Reserve now has some 400 officers 

and is slowly growing. Membership therein is evidence of a 
patriotic desire on the part of the individual to fit himself to 
render the best possible service to his country when it needs 
him. I like also to feel that such membership is a manifestation 

of interest and support for the Veterinary Corps, which repre- 
sents the veterinary profession in the Regular Army. I can as- 


sure you that a Reserve composed of representative civilian vet- 
pore will prove a valuable asset to the Veterinary Corps 
‘in its development and progress. Thus far, the Reserve does not 
seem to have attracted the veterinarians of the country as a 


body, particularly the older men, many of whom have been in 
“the Army. This is an unfortunate situation which it will give 


q me profound satisfaction to see corrected. 
I trust you may be able to give these matters proper pub- 
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licity to aid in arousing a healthy interest in the Veterinary 
Officers’ Reserve amongst the members of the veterinary profes- 
M. W. IRELAND 


Surgeon General, U. 8S. Army. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The new regulations for the organization and administration 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps have been completed and the is- 
sues are now being made by the Adjutant General of the Army. ; 
The distribution contemplates the issue of one to each Reserve 
Officer. 

These regulations were drawn up by a committee composed of = — 
an equal number of Regular Army officers and officers of the 4 
Reserve Corps and National Guard and have been issued by the _ | 

Secretary of War as Special Regulations 43. 

The purpose of the Officers’ Reserve Corps is to provide a 

_reserve of officers available for military service when needed 
and is intended to furnish the necessary officers for assignment 

Pe all components of the Army of the United States. 

Sratus OF THE OLD VETERINARY RESERVE Corps ; 


A large number of veterinary officers were commissioned dur- 
ing the World War in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. By the 
Presidential Proclamation of August, 1918, these officers, while . 
on active duty, lost their identity as Reserve Officers and be- : 
came Veterinary Officers of the Army of the United States _ q 
which absorbed all existing units whether of the Regular Army, 
National Army or National Guard. The only distinction exist- 
ing between officers therefore was the term of commission, some 
being permanent and others temporary. 

The discharge of these officers after the war effected a com- 
plete separation from the military establishment, that is to say, 
temporary officers did not revert to their former status as Re- 
serve Officers. Unless such former officers have been offered 
and have formally accepted commissions they are not now offi- « 
cers of the Reserve Corps. Members of the old Veterinary Re- 7 
serve Corps who were not called to active duty during the war 
were automatically transferred to the new Reserve Corps. 

Former officers should know, therefore, that they are not 
members of the Reserve Corps unless they have accepted a com- 
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mission formally tendered by the Adjutant General since their 
discharge from the Army. Their desire to become members of 
the Reserve Corps, signified at the time of their discharge 
(Form 105), does not itself commission them as Reserve Corps 


officers. 
THe New Orricers’ RESERVE Corps 

Composition.—A Reserve Section has been created correspond- 
ing to each branch of the Regular Army. The President, fur- 
thermore, is empowered by the Act of June 4, 1920, to create 
such additional sections as may be required. Accordingly the 
Medical Department Reserve comprises Medical, Dental, Veteri- 
nary, Medical Administrative and Sanitary Sections. The 
Medical, Dental and Veterinary sections are composed of grad- 
uates of reputable medical, dental and veterinary schools, the 
Medical Administrative Section of persons having practical ex- 
perience in administrative duties pertaining to the medical de- 
partment, the Sanitary Section of persons of broad experience 
and ability who have had practical experience in professions and 
occupations allied to special duties of the Medical Department 
exclusive of administrative duties. This latter comprises psy- 
chologists, sanitary engineers, food and nutrition experts, chem- 
ists, hospital architects, laboratory and X-ray technicians, statis- 
ticians and technical men engaged in the production of sup- 
plies and appliances used by the Medical Department. Many 
of these were commissioned during the war in the Sanitary 
Corps which ceased to exist on December 31, 1920. at eee 


APPOINTMENT 


Eligibility.—In time of peace citizens of the United States and 
_ the Philippine Islands between 21 and 60 years of age. 

Officers of the Army of the United States between April 6, 
1917, and June 30, 1919, National Guard Officers holding fed- 
erally recognized commissions as such on June 4, 1920, and 
persons who served in the Army between these dates and were 
recommended for commission, may be appointed upon examina- 
tion of military records supplemented by personal examination 
if necessary. 

Civilians—that is, those without previous military service— 
-are eligible for appointment in the Reserve Corps upon ex- 
amination, to any grade for which found qualified. 

After November 11, 1923, no appointment will be made 
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_ solely upon the examination of records and former officers will 
be examined and appointed under the provisions applying 
to civilians without such service which regulations provide for 
an examination under the direction of Corps Area Com- 
manders with final action by the War Department. (Further 
provisions are made in the regulations for appointment of 
graduates of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Flying Cadets, 
Warrant Officers, enlisted men, etc.) 
Applications for appointment should be addressed to the 
- Commanding General of the Corps Area in which the appli- 
cant lives. These Corps Areas are as follows: 
First Corps Area. Headquarters, Army Base, South Bos- 
J ton, Massachusetts. Comprises the States of Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 

j Second Corps Area. Headquarters, Governors Island, New 
York. Comprises the States of New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

Third Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort Howard, Maryland. 
_ Comprises the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 

Fourth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. Comprises the States of North and South Carolina, 
_ Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi and Loui- 

slana. 

Fifth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. Comprises the States of Ohio, West Virginia, In- 
diana and Kentucky. 

Sixth Corps Area. Headquarters, 1819 West Pershing Road, 

Chicago, Illinois. Comprises the States of Illinois, Michigan 
| Wisconsin. 

Seventh Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort Crook, Nebraska. 
| Comprises the States of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
| North and South Dakota, Minnesota and Arkansas. 
| Eighth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort Sam Houston, 

Texas. Comprises the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
| New Mexico and Arizona. 
Ninth Corps Area. Headquarters, Presidio of San Fran- 
—eisco, California. Comprises the States of Washington, Oregon, 

Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and California. 
Appointments of officers of the W _— War will not 


Grades. 
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be made in a grade higher than that previously held in the 
Army. 

Period of appointment. Five years. A reappointment will 
generally be tendered without examination. 

Acceptance of appointment. There must be a formal accep- 
tance or declination. If not accepted or declined within 60 
days the appointment will be cancelled. 

Dual commission in the Reserve Corps and National Guard. 
A Reserve Corps Officer may hold a commission in the National 
Guard and vice versa. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Every Reserve Officer is to be assigned to a unit or specific 
duty. The term ‘‘assignment’’ refers to a designation or selec- 
tion for a class of duty or specific duty for which it is con- 
templated to use the officer in time of emergency and for which 
it is contemplated he be trained in time of peace. The fact o 
assignment does not imply active duty. In time of peace the 
duties in connection with Reserve Units of a permanent or 
continuing nature will be performed by Regular Officers de- 
tailed for the purpose. (See active duty.) Officers are gen- 
erally assigned to units in proximity to their homes. 

Classification. As a basis for assignment the officers of the 
Medical Department Reserve Sections are classified by the 
Surgeon General according to their special qualifications as 
determined by a review of their entire military record and 
of the ‘‘Personal Report and Statement of Preferences for 
Reserve Officers’? which is rendered by each officer. Groups 
are accordingly made up representing every specialty of medi- 
cal practice to the end that intelligent and appropriate assign- 
ments can be made. The two main groups are then separated 
—the Territorial Assignment Group and the Branch Assign- 
ment Group. The former, TAG, comprises those officers espe- 
cially suited to fill the positions in the Medical Department 
of the military units to be organized by the Corps Area Com- 
manders. These comprise the divisions, of which three are to 
be organized in each corps area, together with certain attached 
and auxiliary troops. 

The Branch Assignment Group, BAG, comprises those held 
for assignment by the Surgeon General to special duties and 
activities not included in those organized by the Corps Area 
Commander. These will include the hospitals functioning be- 
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hind the division, such as the surgical, evacuation, convalescent 
and general hospitals and other medical department units of 
the communication zone and zone of the interior, as well as 
special units concerned with the mobilization and administra- 
tion of the medical department service. 

All Reserve Officers, however, residing in a Corps Area are 
under the administrative control of the Corps Area Com- 
manders. 


Active Duty 


According to law no Reserve Officer shall be employed on 
active duty for more than 15 days in any calendar year with- 
out his own consent, except in time of a national emergency ex- 
pressly declared by Congress. So far as practicable the per- 
sonal desires of officers to be called to active duty will be eon- 
sidered when funds for training for only a portion of the 
Reserve Force in any year are available. The funds appro- 
priated by Congress are at the present time insufficient to train 
any considerable number of Reserve Officers, even volunteers. 
Only volunteers will be detailed to active duty, funds per- 
mitting, for instruction at Service Schools or with the Regular 
Army for a period of more than 15 days. 

- Exemption from active duty. A Reserve Officer called to 
active duty for training purposes during any calendar year 
and upon whom such duty, for business or other good reasons, 
would work a hardship, will, upon request, be exempt from 
such tour of duty. rai 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES (ON ActTivE Duty) ie 


and with the same length of service, and mileage from his home 
to his first station and from his last station to his home. Re- 
serve Officers are not entitled to retirement or retired pay. | 


TRAINING 


Same as for officers of the Regular Army in the same grade 


_ The training program will be announced annually when ap- 
-propriations have been made by Congress. It is the aim of 
the War Department to establish training facilities for 15 
days every calendar year for Reserve Officers who can, with- 
out hardship, devote this time to training. Additional train- 
ing, consisting of long periods of instruction at Service Schools 
and nd duty with the Regular Army and ages in — 
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lar Army activities, may be added to this program from time 
to time. 


PROMOTION 

“ A uniform system of promotion alike for all branches of the 
Reserve has been established. For all sections of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps promotions may be made under the following 
conditions : 

(a) An officer must signify his willingness and must be ree- 
ommended to be examined for promotion. 

(b) An officer must have served the prescribed minimum 
time in the grade from which promotion is contemplated. 

(c) An officer must have satisfactorily passed the promotion 
examination. 

Minimum time to be served in each grade. To be eligible for 
promotion to any grade an officer must be credited with three 
years’ service in the next lower grade, one year of which must 
in every case have been in the Officers’ Reserve Corps since 
November 11, 1918. In computing the required three years’ 
service in any grade, there will be credited service in that 
grade in the Officers’ Reserve Corps since November 11, 1918, 
and active service in the same or higher grade in any compo- 
nent of the United States Army between April 6, 1917, and 
December 31, 1920, double time being given for such of the 
above active service as was rendered during the period of hos- 
tilities; 7. e., between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. 
Except for the one year which must have been in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, there will also be credited service as a federally 
recognized officer of the National Guard since November 11, 
1918. No service of any kind prior to April 6, 1917, is to be 
credited, nor is any but active service between April 6, 1917, 
and November 11, 1918, to be credited. 

Examination. Conducted by Corps Area Commanders by 
board of three officers not lower in grade than that of the ap- 
plicant. 

Scope of the examination. (a) Physical fitness; (b) moral 
character; (c) general fitness; (d) professional fitness. 

The professional examination consists in: 

1. Basie military subjects, essential to all branches of the 
service for all officers of the Medical Department: 
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Subject 


Admini ist ration. 


Customs of the service, 
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cour- 
tesy and military discipline. 


Scope 
General knowledge of regula- 
tions and care and use of Gov- 
ernment property as applica- 
ble to the officer as an individ- 
ual; channels of correspond- 
ence. 
The essential customs of the 
service and the courtesy ex- 
pected of all officers; the pur- 
pose of discipline and the best 
means by which maintained. 
Personal hygiene in the field 
and the conservation of health. 
Ability to put to practical use, 
in the capacity for which being 
examined for promotion, the 
knowledge possessed. 


2. Special subjects essential to grade and office to which pro- 
motion is contemplated. For veterinary officers this will con- 


sist in: 


Recent progress in veterinary medicine, surgery and hygiene— 


animal and meat and dairy. 


SUMMARY 


The Veterinary Reserve Corps is thus to be organized and ad- 


ministered in the interests of veterinary military preparedness 


and by 


upon which the Reserve Corps was well represented. 
national asset to be used in an emergency which in modern 


regulations drawn up by a committee prescribed by law 


Being a 


times seems to call for the mobilization of practically every ac- 


tivity in the country, 
veterinary profession. 


it should have the support of the entire 
If the veterinary profession can not sup- 


port it as thus organized, it should demand that it be so organized 


as to warrant its support. 


In compliance with law the Secretary of War has provided - 


1. For the organization of units of the organized reserve of 


a strength considered sufficient for first-line defense. 
2. For the enrollment of Reserve Officers. fl 


3. For the classification of officers with appropriate assign- 


ments according to special qualifications. 
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4. For a uniform system of promotion. 

5. For a training program, largely voluntary, which will ¢» 
so far as Congressional appropriations permit, and at the same _ 
time safeguard the civilian practitioner of veterinary medicine | 
from compulsory active service in time of peace when such serv- 
ice would work a hardship. 

The variety of veterinary units to be organized would seem 
to offer an opportunity to every veterinarian to list his services 


in the general scheme of veterinary preparedness, 


Brigadier-General Frey, formerly Director General of the 
French Army Veterinary Corps, who was recently placed on 
the retired Jist by the Minister of War, will make his future 
home in Paris. 


The graduating classes of 1921 at the three French national — =! 
veterinary schools numbered 136, of whom 63 were at Alfort, — 
37 at Lyons, and 36 at Toulouse. The total number of students 
at Alfort at the close of the last school year was 235, and at 
Toulouse 151. Thirty-seven at Alfort and 13 at Toulouse were — 


from other countries. We have seen no statement of the at- - 

tendanee at Lyons. 
A large number of French veterinarians have recently re- 


ceived honors from the French Government in recognition of 
meritorious service of various kinds—edueational, research 
and military. Prof. Dechambre of Alfort, and Prof. Girard 
of Toulouse, have been awarded the cross of the Legion of © 
Honor, and the educational distinction of ‘‘Palmes <Acadé- 
miques’’ has been conferred on Prof. Arloing of Lyons, and 


Prof. Panisset of Alfort. vx 4 


ot 


JUST FOR FUN 

A schoolboy wrote an essay on cats. The chapter on different 
breeds supplies the following information : 

‘*Cats that’s made for little boys and girls to maul and tease 
is called Maltese cats. Some cats is known by their queer purrs ; 
—these are called Pursian cats. Cats with bad tempers is called 
Angorrie cats. Cats with deep feelin’s is called Feline ecats.”’ 
—WSelected. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings of Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting, Denver, Colo., 
September 5 to 9, 1921 


- (Continued from the November JOURNAL) 
- TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 6, 1921 
GENERAL SESSION 

The meeting convened at 1:30 p. m., President White pre- 
siding. 

PRESIDENT WuHitTE: The first item of business for the af- 
ternoon is an additional report of the Executive Board, which 
will be presented by Secretary Mayo. 

Report OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Secretary Mayo: The following applications have been re- 
ceived since the previous meeting of the board. They have 
been acted upon by the board and are favorably recommended : 


Dr. A. E. Anderson, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Dr. Hudson Chadwick, Jackson, Miss. 
Dr. T. B. Carter, Portland, Oreg. 
Dr. B. C. Taylor, Hillsboro, N. Dak. 
Dr. D. L. Zee, Minotte, N. Dak. 
Dr. A. J. Matelle, Crystal, N. Dak. 
Dr. W. H. Hilts, Elko, Nev. 
Dr. F. M. Coombs, Hamiota, Manitoba. 
Dr. W. R. Winner, Alma Center, Wis. 
Dr. Kenneth J. Moye, Hayes, Kans. 
. LaFayette J. Read, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. J. G. Townsend, Racine, Wis. 
. J. A. Sluss, Rhodell, W. Va. 
. George W. Neff, Charleston, W. Va. 
. S. C. Ross, Plainville, Tex. 
. W. E. Norden, Avoka, Iowa. 
. John D. Thrower, Denver, Colo. 
. W. A. Stephenson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
. E. J. McBride, St. Paul, Minn. 
. George J. Cline, Omaha, Nebr. 
. W. L. West, Belfast, Me. 
. J. B. Taylor, Brookings, S. Dak. 
. H. H. Brown, St. Louis, Mo. 
. G. A. Bostrum, Wahoo, Nebr. 
. I. B. Boughton, Urbana, III. 
. L. C. Cummings, Omaha, Nebr. - 
.C. C. Officer, Grapeland, Tex. 
. J. Pugh, Plainville, Kans. , ; 
. Floyd Cross, Fort Collins, Colo. 
. W. H. Johnson, Denver, Colo. 
. F. A. Laird, Springfield, 
. William Harvard, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Dr. Hoskins: | move that the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board be favorably acted upon, and the men whose names 
have been read be admitted to membership under suspension 
of the rules, the Secretary to cast the ballot. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Glover and carried, the 
ballot was cast, and the applicants were declared elected to 
membership. ) 

SECRETARY Mayo: There is the resignation of Dr. R. M. 
Bell of Buffalo, N. Y. The Executive Board recommends that 
it be accepted. 

(It was voted, on motion of Dr. Glover, seconded by Dr. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS * 


Present Wuire: The next item of business is the election 
of officers. The Chair is ready to receive nominations for 
the following officers: President, five vice-presidents and a _ 
treasurer. Nominations will be made from the floor. Nomina-_ 
tions for president are now in order. : 

Dr. Bett: I nominate Dr. Ferguson of Wisconsin. 

Dr. JENSEN: In rising to second the motion of Dr. Bell, L 
desire to call the attention of this Association to the urgency _ 
of at this time electing a practitioner to this office. This of- - 
fice has been filled by men outside of the rank and file of 
practitioners. It is not my purpose at all to give you to un-— 
derstand that we don’t allow the State school men and men | 
engaged in other lines of endeavor, but in order to support 
and increase this institution and increase its membership I be-_ 
lieve at this time a practitioner should be elected. There has" 
been during the last year, | understand, a decline inthe mem- 
bership, a dropping out of over 300. We have a total mem- 
bership of something like 3,900 where we should have 7,000. 

The only way I know of to stimulate interest and increase — 
membership is by electing a practitioner. Therefore, | again 
take pleasure in seconding the nomination of Dr. Ferguson. 

Dr. GLoveR: I wish to nominate Dr. A. T. Kinsley. In a 
small western town there was a merchant who ordered a bill | 
of goods from a wholesale firm in a distant city. The goods 
were received, but were not satisfactory. They were returned. 

The first of the month a bill came. It was returned with the 
merchant’s reason. The wholesale firm then sent the bill to— 

the city attorney. Then they sent a sight draft on the bank. 
Finally the wholesale firm received a letter to this effect: ‘‘I 
am the merchant that got your bill of goods that were not > 
satisfactory. I am also the city attorney in this town. I am_ 
also the banker in this town, and if it weren’t for the fact that 

I am also the preacher in this town, I would tell you to go to _ 
hell.’? (Laughter.) 
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Dr. Kinsley represents every side of the veterinary profes- 
sion. As an educator he helped to build up the largest and one 
of the best veterinary colleges in the world. As an author, his 
texts are used in the veterinary colleges, and his books of ref- 
erence are found in the library of almost every veterinary 
surgeon in this country; as a manufacturer of biologics, he 
has taken a prominent place. As a counsellor in veterinary 
lines, he is called to every part of the United States. He repre- 
sents the profession in a large way. We all know Dr. Kinsley. 
The only objection I have heard anywhere to Dr. Kinsley is 
the fact that he is interested in commercial enterprises. Can 
you think of any reason on earth why that should be an objec- 
tion to a man for the presidency of this Association? Dr. Kins- 
ley has stood four-square before the world, honorable, straight- 
forward, a leader in our profession. We are proud of him, and 
re I want you to understand, as far as I know, in this district we 

t are for Dr. Kinsley for the next President of the Association. 

(The nomination was seconded. ) 

od Dr. Exviason: In seconding the nomination of Dr. Fergu- 
son, and speaking from the standpoint of a man from his 
home State, | wish to announce that Dr. Ferguson didn’t cause 
himself to receive this nomination, but has received several 
letters urging him to run for this position. After getting sev- 
eral such communications, we came here with a view of find- 
: ing out the sentiment. Dr. Ferguson is an out-and-out prac- 
titioner. He has been successful. He has done much to elevate 
the profession in his own State, and we believe him fully 
capable for the office for which he is nominated. It is not 
| our purpose to come here to be an obstacle to anyone else, 
or deprecate the honors which may be given someone else. 

The good of the Association is the thing that we should have 
at heart. 

1 (It was voted, on motion of Dr. Stange, duly seconded, that 


- Presipent Wuire: I will appoint the following members to 
act as tellers: Dr. S. E. Bennett, Dr. C. P. Fitch, Dr. R. D. 
~ Marsteller. These gentlemen will kindly distribute the ballots 
upon which you will write your preference. 
Secretary Mayo: I have received the following message from 
‘De. Tom Smith of Jersey City : ‘‘Regret that my health will not 
permit attendance at the convention. The convention should not 
adjourn without paying some tribute to Dr. W. Horace Hoskins.’’ 
PresIDENT WuitE: Gentlemen, so that you will not be kept 
waiting so long, and to facilitate matters, I will appoint another 
set of tellers to distribute ballots for the five Vice-Presidents. 
Unless you have some objection to this suggestion, I will ask Dr. 
C. H. Stange, Dr. H. P. Hoskins, and Dr. C. H. Hayes to dis- 
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f , Secretary Mayo: I want to call your attention to one sec- 
t a tion of the Constitution and By-Laws that says that no person 
— Cl shall be eligible to the offices of President, Vice-President, Secre- 
_ tary or Treasurer unless he has been a member in good standing 


tor five years preceding the election. 
(The ballot for President was taken and the tellers retired to 


» 

make the count.) 

; PRESIDENT WuitEeE: Nominations for Vice-Presidents are in 
order. 


Dr. EicoHorn: Mr. President, I would like to place in nomi- 
%,4 nation the name of a man who has worked the Pacific Coast con- 
~~ stantly and strenuously for the veterinary profession, Dr. Me- 
Kenna of Sacramento, California. (Seconded. ) 
Dr. Newsom: Since we started in in the far West, the next in 
: order will be a man from Colorado. I would like to nominate 
Charles G. Lamb, who has been the leading spirit in the prepara- 
; tions for the convention that is now assembled. He is State 
Veterinarian of Colorado. (Seconded.) et) 
Dr. Cary: I nominate Dr. Hamlet Moore of New Orleans. 
(Seconded. ) 
Dr. Hirton: I beg to nominate W. A. Hilliard of Winnipeg. | 
Dr. Corron: I notice that the extreme East is not represented. 
. I therefore place in nomination Dr. Robinson, Portland, Maine. 
( Seconded. ) 
Dr. Gow: I notice you have candidates from various parts of 
the country. I would like to nominate Dr. John Eagle of Kansas 
City, Mo. 
(It was voted, on motion, duly seconded, that the nominations 
be closed. ) 
SecRETARY Mayo: It has been customary for several years —_ 
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make a motion that the one receiving the highest number of votes = 
should be First Vice-President, the second highest, Second, and 
soon. There are five to be elected. 

Dr. Bett: I make a motion that that custom prevail. 
(The motion was seconded and earried. ) 

_ PREsIDENT WuiTeE: It is customary to vote for five. In case 
there are more on the ballot, the lower ones will be dropped auto- 
matically. 

(The ballot for Vice-Presidents was taken. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: The result of the ballot cast for Presi- 
dent gives Dr. Ferguson 62 votes and Dr. Kinsley 100 votes. 
(Applause.) The Chair therefore declares Dr. Kinsley elected 
President for the ensuing year. 

Will the same tellers kindly pass around ballots for the elee- 
tion of Treasurer and collect them? Nominations are now in © 
order for the office of Treasurer. - 


ae Cary: I place in nomination for Treasurer a man from 
v 
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the South. I don’t believe we could get a better man for the 
_ office, for they don’t get them. Therefore, I nominate Dr. Jacob 
of Knoxville, Tennessee. (Seconded. ) 

Dr. Koen: I move that nominations be closed and that the 

- Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for 
Treasurer. 

- (The motion was seconded and unanimously carried, and the 

- Seeretary cast the ballot of the Association for Dr. Jacob.) 

Presiwent Wuire: I declare Dr. Jacob elected Treasurer of 

this Association. (Applause. ) 

The result of the ballot cast for the five Vice-Presidents is as 
follows: Dr. C. G. Lamb, 157; Dr. McKenna, 135; Dr. Robin- 
son, 133; Dr. Hilliard, 122: Dr. Moore, 111. I therefore declare 
Dr. Lamb First Vice- President, Dr. MeKenna Second, Dr. Rob- 

ison Third, Dr. Hilliard Fourth, and Dr. Moore Fifth. 
: I have added to the Committee on Emblem the name of Dr. 
McKenna of California. 


¥. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION _ 


_ Presment WHITE: We will have the report of the Legisla- 
Committee. 
(Secretary Mayo read the report of the Committee on Legis- 
Jation, as follows :) 


Your committee has kept in touch with any legislation which has 
had any bearing on the advancement of the profession. 

The most important contemplated legislation has been that relative 
to the reclassification of the civil service of the United States. Bills 
have been inroduced in both Senate and House by different members 
of each body. These bills have been thoroughly gone over by the 
various committees, but to date no particular bill has been agreed 
upon. In one of these bills the veterinary profession was discrimi- 
nated against, and only by the most active work of the profession, 
both in and out of the Federal service, was this discrimination re- 
moved and the profession classified similarly to the other learned pro- 
fessions. The Sterling Joint Committee of Congress on Civil Service 
Reclassification gave a hearing to Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
who stated that the veterinarians in the civil service were entirely 
satisfied with the new classification now given them in the bills as re- 
cently amended by the committee. 

Your committee has not been regularly called together to make any 
organized effort toward this reclassification legislation, as it consid- 
ered it untimely to waste any activity or expend any funds for propa- 
ganda work until the Congressional committee had definitely decided 
upon the character of the bill it would report out of committee. It is 
believed that the veterinarians are well organized to make this effort 
when the proper time arrives. 

When the call is made to the profession to back up this legislation, 
which affects thousands of our brethren in the various civil branches 
of the Federal service, it is hoped that every member will personally 
interest himself in this work and will so utilize his efforts that Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress will give these illy-paid public 
servants an adequate, living salary and not keep them in suspense 
from year to year by merely allowing them the war-time “bonus,” a 
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sort of act of charity by Congress. The efforts of the profession 
should be directed toward personal interviews with Senators and 
Representatives, inviting their attention to the very inadequate 
salaries now paid veterinarians in the civil service and the great loss 
sustained by the Government every year by the resignation of many 
highly trained veterinary specialists, owing to the low salaries paid 
them, and their replacement by untrained men who can net be of 
much value to the service for several years. 

Much good can be directed toward these efforts by veterinarians 
seeking the aid of livestock associations, breeders’ associations, 
women’s clubs and various civic centers. 

Your committee is thoroughly aware of the fact that without the 
aid of each veterinarian it can not be successful in its efforts. Per- 
sonal activities of veterinarians in their home districts have far more 
effect on molding the opinions of Senators and Representatives than 
have high-priced committees convening in Washington. Every veteri- 
narian has the acquaintance of several prominent men in their respec- 
tive sections; it is truly wonderful the effect that interviews and let- 
ters from such citizens have on our national legislators. Short 
articles in the local press do very much good when properly forwarded 
to Washington. 

The Legislative Committee is ready and anxious to further this leg- 
islation in all possible ways when the opportune moment arrives. 

JOHN P. TURNER, Chairman. 
S. J. WALKLEY. 


| 


PRESIDENT WHITE: You have heard the reading of this very 
excellent report. What is your pleasure in regard to it? —_ 
Dr. KiERNAN: I move that it be adopted and that the com- © 

mittee be urged to keep in touch with the legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress and serve the Association and profession when- — 
ever called upon to do so. 
— (The motion was seconded and earried. ) 


Report oF REPRESENTATIVE ON ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 
Horse ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


PResIDENT WHITE: Are any other committees ready to re- 
port? 

SECRETARY Mayo: I have a report from Dr. Dick, who is a 
member of this Association representing this Association in the 
work done by the Horse Association of America. | 

(Secretary Mayo read Dr. Dick’s report, as follows :) 


As representative of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
on the Advisory Board of the Horse Association of America, I want to 
present the following report of the work done by the Association dur-— 
ing the past year. 

The first piece of work was the gathering of proof of the superiority 
of horses and mules in various classes of work. This was the foun-— 
dation. It was necessary to have proof that horses and mules were 
more efficient and economical than mechanical motive power or their — 
whole campaign would be useless. Trained investigators were sent to 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis and 
numerous other cities to collect data from business men, cartage and — 
transfer men, ice companies, coal companies and all users of transpor- _ 
tation. It was found that some men had sold their horses and pur- 
chased trucks, but after giving them a thorough trial had discarded 
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them and gone back to horses. The following is what A. Moll Com- 
pany, wholesale and retail grocers, in St. Louis, had to say on that 
subject, which is just a sample of many such letters: 

“We found after keeping accurate records that the cost of main- 
taining trucks was astonishing in comparison to horse-drawn equip- 
ment, and the service not so reliable. At present we are using 65 
head of horses and mules, and I believe as soon as other concerns now 
ane motor transportation figure their costs they will return to 

orses. 

The Horse Association also found that the cost per day of operat- 
ing a team truck with a pair of heavy draft horses that would pull 
five tons or more on city streets was from $4.06 as a minimum to 
$7.75 as a maximum, exclusive of driver. With the driver at $5.00 a 
day the total would be from $9.06 to $12.75 a day. 

Against this it was found that it costs from $25 to $30 a day to 
operate a five-ton motor truck, or more than twice as much as a five- 
ton team truck that would haul the same load. 

A company of Evanston, IIl., found that for the entire year of 1919 
their cost of delivery with horse-drawn equipment was 6% cents and 
with motorized delivery 8 1-5 cents per package. 

In the use of tractors on farms it was found that horse-drawn 
equipment was more efficient, reliable, economical and flexible than 
mechanical motive power. One of the most notable examples of this 
is the farm comprising 30,000 acres owned by the Noble Foundation 
Company, Ltd., of Alberta, Canada. On this farm it was found that 
for double disking and harrowing it cost 42 cents an acre with horse- 
drawn equipment, 60 cents an acre with steam tractors, and 70 cents 
an acre for gas tractors. This company hitches 12 horses to three 
grain drills and seeds on an average 75 acres per day per man. They 
are discarding their tractors and using horses exclusively. 

One of the most important facts disclosed by the investigations made 
by the Horse Association of America is that fixed charges on trucks 
standing idle exceed the cost of feeding horses with equivalent work- 
ing capacity. The motor salesman has usually made the claim that 
it cost comparatively little to keep a truck when it was idle. This 
should be a serious blow to motor interests. 

The next step was to determine the users of horses and mules in 
eg -agricultural work. A list comprising the names of 204,000 firms 
has been compiled, as follows: 


Coal dealers with over $10,000 capitalization... 8,746 : 
Teaming and transfer companies 7,150 
Retail grocers rated over $1,000. 59,142 4 
Wholesale grocers .. 3,827 
Department stores ...... 4,688 
388 
Ice dealers 6,011 
Dray and express companies... 11,140 
Milk dealers. ....................... 10,167 he 
Grading contractors .. 
Gravel and sand companies 1,350 > 
Bakeries with over $1,000 capitalization 476 


1,217 
27,022 
16,579 


Heavy hardware (wholesale)... 
i 
18,400 


Lumber dealers 
Lumber manufacturers (sawmills) 
_ Mines of all kinds 
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The first seven groups had been reached on December 1, 1920, 
with personal letters and circulars dealing with their particular prob- 
lems. 
A supplementary distribution of literature has been made as fol- 


Saddlery firms and their salesmen. 
Hay, grain and feed dealers. 
Horseshoers. 

Horse and mule dealers. 

Wagon and buggy makers and dealers. 
Veterinarians (list of 4,000). 
Country bankers, 23,364. 


_ Another important piece of work undertaken by the Horse Associa- 
tion of America is that of encouraging the production of horses. It 
has been found that there has been a tremendous decrease in the pro- 
duction of horses in the great horse-producing States. When we real- 
ize that the eastern and southern parts of the United States depend 
on this section for their horses we can appreciate the seriousness of 
the situation. These horse-producing States are not only falling down 
on the production of new horses, but those now found on a large per- 
centage of the farms are four years old or over. This means that 
unless farmers begin to produce horses at once a serious shortage is 
bound to come suddenly and the prices will be exorbitantly high. 
This will be to the advantage of the motor interests. 

The Horse Association is reaching the farmers by circularizing 
with letters and leaflets the leaders of farm sentiment. This list is as 
follows: 


™ County agents and farm bureau officers. ‘Be. 


7 Stallion and jack owners and leadinz horse breeders. rr 
Bankers in all towns under 30,000. i. 
Auctioneers and horse buyers. 

Country harness dealers, horseshoers, wagon and carriage 
dealers. 
Hay and grain dealers. +4 

State fairs and State boards of agriculture. = © 

State stallion enrollment boards. 


_ addition to this, contributions have been made to the agricultural 
press and to the weekly news service of 1,250 newspapers. This rep- 
resented up to December 1, 1920, 9,490.5 linear inches reaching over 
12,000,000 people. 

Another line of work undertaken is the stimulation of the use of 
horses and ponies in the field of healthful recreation and sport. This 
included investigations of existing facilities for horseback riding in 
many of our cities and securing information from noted physicians on 
the influence of horseback riding on the maintenance of health and 
vitality in man. The co-operation of the American Remount Associa- 
tion, the Chicago Equestrian Association, the American Saddle Horse 
Breeders’ Association and other saddle horse interests were secured in 
a nationwide campaign to provide more extensive facilities for horse- 
back riding throughout the country. An effort is also being made to 
stimulate interest in driving horses for business and pleasure. 

Another phase of the work done by the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica is the stimulation of production of the right kind of horses. This 
is being done by literature prepared to show that profitable operation 
and marketability are dependent upon qualities of efficiency; by cash 
prizes offered at county fairs, the fairs duplicating the Association’s 
money, and, finally, by direct work of field men who visit leading 
breeders and farmers, with whom they discuss this problem. 7 
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Up to December 1, 1920, a total of 1,100,000 pieces of en con- 
taining the above-mentioned facts had been distributed to men who 
were interested in efficient, economical motive power units. These 
letters indicate to some extent the tremendous amount of work done 
by the Horse Association during the past year. Mr. Dinsmore, in a 
letter addressed to me on July 25, 1921, said: “Since the last annual 
meeting we have distributed a little more than one million and a half 
pieces of literature, and all of this material has gone straight to the 
men who are directly interested.” 

This work is apparently producing good results. It is reported from 
Boston that the sales of horses made by one man during the first four 
months of this year were over 5,000 head, as against approximately 
4,000 head in 1920 for the same months, a gain of 25 per cent. A 
firm in New York City sold during the first five months of this year 
14,239 horses as against 11,605 in the same period of last year. In 
Chicago the United States census, taken January 1, 1920, reported 
30,388 horses. The licenses issued this year to June 1 show that there 
were approximately 33,660 horses in use in Chicago last spring, a gain 
of 3,000, or a little more than 10 per cent. Such excellent work should 
receive the hearty support of every veterinarian. In Pennsylvania 
the State Veterinary Medical Association and some of the veterinary 
clubs are actively supporting this Association. Every veterinarian 
should become an active member. To this end an active membership 
campaign was launched in Pennsylvania with gratifying results. 

The good work of the Horse Association during the past year will 
ae no doubt be fully appreciated by the American Veterinary Medical 

_ Association, and it is hoped it will again actively lend its support to 
_ this work and appoint a member to represent it on the advisory board 
_ of that organization. G. A. Dick 


/ PRESIDENT WHITE: What shall be done with this very excel- 
lent report? 
(It was voted, on motion of Dr. Koen, duly seconded, that the 


report be accepted. ) 


‘ REPoRT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


Preswent I will now for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Necrology, Dr. Connaway, chairman. 

Dr. Connaway: I regret that we can not make a full report 
at this time. Some of the members of the committee to whom 
part of this work was assigned have not reported, but we will 
get the full report and file the data with the Secretary. 

7 It seems to me appropriate at this time to have a little me- 
morial service in honor of some of our distinguished members 
who have died during the past year, Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Dr. 
James Law, Dr. E. A. A. Grange and Dr. F. 8. Musselman. It has 
been suggested that Dr. Moore say a few words in regard to Dr. 
Law; that Dr. Adams speak concerning Dr. Hoskins; that Dr. 
Mayo and Dr. McGilvray say a few words in regard to Dr. 
Grange; and that Dr. Dimock respond for Dr. Musselman. 
PRESIDENT WuiTteE: You have heard the suggestion of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Necrology. Is Dr. V. A. Moore 
here? 
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TE TO Dr. JAMES LAW 

Dr. V. A. Moore: Those of us who have known Dr. Law, who 
have been his students and who have worked with him, have 
come to know the breadth of his knowledge, the interest he had in 
his profession and the sympathies he entertained for those who 
are striving to fit themselves for veterinary work. 

Dr. Law was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1838. He was 
graduated from the Veterinary College of Edinburgh.  Fol- 
lowing his graduation he studied human anatomy under William 
Turner and surgery under Joseph Lister, the father of antiseptic 
surgery. Later he studied at the great veterinary colleges of 
Lyons and Alfort. About 1860 he became professor of veteri- 
nary anatomy, physiology and materia medica in the New Veter- 
ary College of Edinburgh and its continuation in London as 
the Albert Veterinary College. Besides his teaching, he prac- 
ticed his profession in Scotland, in England, and for one year 
in Belfast, Ireland. 

In 1868, at the solicitation of the Hon. Andrew D. White, he 
came to Cornell University to accept the position of professor of 
veterinary medicine and surgery. He was a member of the 
original faculty of the University and one of its most esteemed 
and influential men. He occupied the position as head of the 
department of veterinary science in the University until 1896, 
when he became director of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege established at the University, which position he held until. 
1908, when he retired at the age of seventy. 

He was appealed to by both the State and Federal sian. 
ments in connection with the study and control of serious dis- 
eases of domesticated animals. He was a pioneer in America in 
putting veterinary medicine on a sound scientific basis. He gave 
valuable assistance to the Federal Government by his investiga- 
tions in connection with hog cholera. Later he was sent by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as its representative 
to the International Veterinary Congress at Brussels, Belgium. 
He took an active part in the eradication of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia from the United States. 

Dr. aw was a thorough student. He was also an extensive 
writer on veterinary topics. For many years he was an author- 
ity in practically all branches of the science. He was skilled in 
diagnosis, a thorough anatomist and a successful surgeon. In 
addition to the valuable work he did as an investigator and 
practitioner, he was an inspiring teacher. There is a no more— 
effective inspiration than that which has come from the work and 
life of Dr. Law, who, through his genius, his devotion to truth 
and his kindly acts, has demonstrated the power of man to 
succeed as a gentleman, a scholar and a leader. He exemplified 
the simplicity of success in righteous living and faithful, honest 
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Dr. Law recognized that the animal husbandry of this country 
would soon require the services of a large number of scientifically 
trained veterinarians to combat the numerous destructive dis- 
eases of livestock that were beginning to gain a foothold here. 
He stood for higher veterinary education and adequate livestock 
sanitation. By his influence and personal efforts, the first State- 
supported veterinary college was established. Through his 
students of earlier years, over whom he had a profound influ- 
ence, the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry was organized in 
1884, and livestock sanitary boards were created. 

Dr. Law was an idealist whose purpose and ambition in life 
has been the advancement of a cause rather than self. Like the 
great Pasteur, the work he was advancing stood between himself 
and the public. His pupils remember him as a master and also 
a man possessed of much human sympathy. With all his great- 
ness he was a manly man with a sweetness of disposition rarely 
found among men. He will go down in history not only as a 
scholar, teacher and leader, but also as a man of kindness, cour- 


age and truth. 
TrisuTE TO Dr. W. Horace Hoskins 


PRESIDENT Wuite: Dr. Adams will speak in respect to the 
late W. Horace Hoskins. 

Dr. Apams: Last night, Dr. Connaway, Chairman of the 
Committee on Necrology, asked if 1 would say a few words in 


memory of Dr. Hoskins. I suggested that there were other men 


who had been more closely associated with him than I, and who 


possibly could more appropriately speak for him, but that weak 


argument was overruled, and I will not try to evade what I con- 
sider is a duty. 
I am not familiar with all the salient facts in his professional 


life, but I knew the man as a man, and as such I would try to 


present him to you. He graduated from the American Veter- 
inary School early in the eighties and pursued practice continu- 


ously in Philadelphia until some two years ago, when he aec- 


cepted the presidency of the Veterinary College of the University 
of the City of New York. 
His one passion in life, it seemed to me, was to organize the 


veterinary profession into working societies. He did not con- 


tribute anything notable in the way of veterinary discoveries. 


He was not an outstanding practitioner, but he was outstanding 


in exemplyfying the passion I have spoken of—the passion for 


getting old and young veterinarians together and getting them 
acquainted, organizing and inaugurating laws for better control 


of the profession and better relations between the profession and 


the public. That has been his life work. He has attended con- 
tinuously, I believe, thirty-eight meetings of the A. V. M. A., has 
not missed one year in thirty-eight or possibly thirty-nine. He 
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has held nearly every position of honor in this Association. He 
was for many years Secretary of the A. V. M. A. He was always 
a prominent member upon its Legislative Committee. He gave 
of his time unstintedly, I believe, more than any man who has 
ever belonged to this American Veterinary Medical Association. 
Night and day, early and late, he had it in his mind. As I said 
before, it was a passion with him. Now that he is gone, I hope 
somebody will be raised up to carry on his work in the spirit in 
which he carried it on. He meant a great deal to this Associa- 
tion in its early days, and from now on we shall miss him. 
( Applause. ) 
TRIBUTE TO Dr. E. A. A. GRANGE 


PresipENT WuitTE: Dr. Mayo will pay tribute to the late 
Dr. Grange of Toronto. 

- $ecrerary Mayo: When I became a student of Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1884, Dr. Grange was giving lectures on 
veterinary science in that school. I think he had recently come 
from Minnesota, where he had lectured for a time at the Uni- 

_ versity of Minnesota. As a farm boy I was quite interested in 
horses, and Dr. Grange was a typical Englishman in his love for 
animals and particularly for horses. It was a mutual interest 
that brought us together in a way, and it was largely through his 
influence that I took up the study of veterinary medicine. I 
was under him a year as a student, and after I had completed 
my veterinary course I was appointed his assistant and was in- 
timately associated with him for two years. He was a most de- 
lightful man to be associated with. I never had to ask him for 
anything; he always asked you if you wouldn’t like so and so. 
He was a perfect gentleman, a pleasing lecturer, and I remember 
was several times voted by the students the most popular pro- 
fessor in college. He was instrumental in getting through the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan the law providing for a 
State Veterinarian, and he was the first man appointed to that 
position under the law, and held it, I believe, until he resigned 
in 1897 to go into other work. 

I have always had the highest regard for Dr. Grange because 
of his sympathy and his perfect gentlemanliness. He was born 
in England, and came from a very fine family, but he was edu- 
lated largely in this country; was a graduate of Ontario. He 
was a very witty man, in a dry way, and those of you who had 
the opportunity of hearing him in California in 1910 extend an 
invitation to this Association to hold its next meeting in To- 
ronto will recall the incident when he said he wasn’t an orator, 
although he apparently attempted a little on this occasion. He 
said he wanted them to understand that Canada had mountains 
that reached to the skies, she had rivers hundreds of miles wide 
and millions of miles long, and, he said, ‘‘there is water in ’em.’’ 
It wasn’t so much what he said as the way he said it, © 7 
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It was my privilege a few years ago to call on him at his home 
in Toronto. He was paralyzed, helpless, unable to speak; and 
yet the same merry twinkle was in his eye as always. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

PRESENT WHITE: Dr. McGilvray of the Ontario Veterinary 
College will pay additional tribute to the memory of Dr. Grange. 

Dr. McGitvray: Needless to state at this time, it was con- 
siderable feeling that prompted me to accede to Dr. Connaway’s 
request that I should also bear testimony in regard to Dr. 
Grange. I fully appreciate the sentiments that have been ex- 
pressed by Dr. Mayo here regarding the late Dr. Grange. 

I was associated with Dr. Grange very closely since the year 
1908, and during that time I learned to like him and to love 
him very much. The fact is that at the first glance one was apt 
to misjudge the late Dr. Grange. He probably hadn’t acquired 
that gift which some have of immediately ingratiating himself 
into the presence of a stranger. He was somewhat reticent; the 
fact is, he was reticent to a degree; but as you became more 
closely acquainted with him you got to know him better and 


_ then found out that underneath the surface there was a great 


deal of warmth and humanness that, after all, meant a great 
deal. 

In the later years of his life Dr. Grange did much for the 
veterinary profession and veterinary education as a whole. He 
undertook to take care of the Ontario Veterinary College at a 
time when it was being transferred from private ownership to 


state or government control. One can imagine the difficulties 
one would encounter under such circumstances. Previously this 


institution had been run privately, and the owner of the place, 
like the centurion of old, could say to his people, ‘‘Come,’’ and 
they came, and ‘‘Go,’’ and they went. Now, to be supervisor of 
an institution of that kind under government auspices you have 
to be guided by legislation. Dr. Grange succeeded in having 


proper legislation enacted governing the college, and through the 


work he did in that regard he has been able to show a clear 
vision for the future. 

Dr. Grange was held in very high esteem by the student body. 
They got to know him and to like him, and I must say that in 


all those years I have never yet been able to find the student 
- who could say otherwise than that Dr. Grange was a gentleman. 


= 


In the year 1918 he had reached the allotted span of sixty 
years of age, under which the Government requires all Govern- 
men service to be terminated. Dr. Grange in that year was re- 
tired and superannuated. We still continued to have him, how- 
ever, closely identified with the college. He felt so bound up in 
the work, even while he wasn’t required to be at the college at 
all, that he came to that institution every morning at 9 o’clock 
sharp. I never knew Dr. Grange to be late ; T never knew him to 
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fail to keep an appointment and be on time. It is well for us 

young chaps to keep in mind that punctuality is a great thing. 

through the whole year he continued to take active interest and 
devote his entire time to the work of the college. 

Unfortunately, he was attacked with what we ordinarily call 

a stroke. During the previous year he suffered from an injury 

he received through falling from a horse. When he became 

bedridden, | found him, as Dr. Mayo said, game to the core. I| 

will say for Dr. Grange, if ever a man was game even in sick- 

ness, it was Dr. Grange. I saw him a few weeks before his 

death, and he was the same cheerful old fellow, always wanting 

to know if there was something he could do. He was a real gen 
tleman and one of Nature’s kind. (Applause.) 


TRIBUTE TO Dr. S. F. MusseELMAN 


* 


PresipeENt Wuitre: Dr. Dimock of Kentucky will speak in 
memory of the late Dr. Musselman. 

Dr. Dimock: 1 know there are a number here who knew Dr. 
Musselman for a longer time than I did, and are therefore bet- 
ter prepared to speak on this occasion. Some of you will remem- 
ber that there was a memorial of the late Dr. Musselman at the 
meeting of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association last 
December, and I would suggest that some of the things that were 
said at that time regarding his life work be used by the Com- 
mittee on Necrology in its report to this Association. At this 
time I can only repeat a few of the points that were made then. 

As you know, I have been in Kentucky only a little over two 
years, and while I had met Dr. Musselman at Association meet- 
ings, my acquaintance with him dates from July 1, 1919. There- 
fore what I say is from my own brief acquaintance with him and 
what I hear from those who knew him for a longer time. His 
work in the profession was that of a practitioner and State 
official. Of his activities in the profession we hear nothing but 
praise, and it seems that as time goes on, since his death, those 
who knew him best realize more and more the value of the man 
in his work. I am well acquainted and come in contact almost 
daily with some of the members of the Livestock Sanitary Board 
of Kentucky, and very frequently during the past few months, 
different ones have remarked to me how they miss him in the 
work. He was the leader of the Livestock Sanitary Board of 
Kentucky, and the members of that board had come to depend 
upon him as an adviser in directing them in their field of ac- 
tivity. 

Dr. Musselman was an ideal man to work with and appreciated 
fully the value of cooperation. In our work at the university on 
animal diseases, friction with the State Department at Frank- 
fort has been unknown; quite to the contrary, we could always 
depend upon Dr. Musselman for support. The men who were 
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under him as assistant State veterinarians looked upon him as a 
friend and adviser, much as young men look to their fathers 
for counsel. 

The veterinary profession of the State of Kentucky felt that 
in Dr. Musselman they had a man whom all could accept as the 
type of professional representative of the best of our profession. 
He was the standard bearer of the profession in Kentucky. We 
miss him and honor his memory. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: It would seem appropriate to close this 
little memorial service by having us stand as a body and in 
silence until you hear the fall of the gavel. These were eminent 
men, eminent fellow members who have passed from among us, 
who can never meet with us again, and on this earth at least 
whose faces we can. never see again. I therefore ask you to 
stand in silence for a few moments. 

(The audience arose and stood in silence for a few moments. ) 


ROCEEDINGS A. V. M. A. 


GREETING TO Dr. ARCHIBALD 


Dr. Bennett: If it is in order at the present time, I would 
like to suggest that this Association now assembled in Denver 
send a telegram of greeting to Dr. Archibald, who has been un- 
able to attend our meetings for the past two or three years on 
account of illness. He is a member of the Executive Board from 
the Fifth District. I think it would be well at this time to have 
the Secretary send a telegram of greeting to Dr. Archibald at 


his home. 
(The motion was seconded by Dr. Kiernan and carried.) me 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


PRESIDENT WHITE: Is the Committee on Bovine Tubercu- 
losis ready to report? 
(Dr. Cotton read the report of the committee, as follows :) 


Bovine tuberculosis, notwithstanding the long fight that has been 
directed against it, continues to hold its unenviable, high rank among 
the costly infectious diseases that plague our food-producing animals. 
But this should not discourage our efforts to combat it, as the dangers 
and losses for which it is directly and indirectly responsible have 
never before been better recognized by those who are interested, 
through either altruistic or selfish motives,in the conservation and per- 
tection of the animal sources of our food supply, and the eradication 
activities of our Federal and State Governments have never been more 
active or promising. The outlook is so encouraging that we should 
unitedly try to dispel the gloom that too often clouds discussions on _ 
eradication, by cheerfully teaching that tuberculosis among animals 
can be wholly and permanently suppressed, and that we are moving 
toward its suppression as rapidly as the available men and means 
permit. 

We should not assert or claim that the end can be reached in a 
year or two, because that would encourage false hopes and tend to 
discredit our judgment. The eradication of a disease which, in the 
United States alone, concerns more than 23 million dairy and nearly 
43 million other cattle, requires time, and the relatively small number 
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of competent men who can be called on to test and examine this vast 
multitude of animals, even if unlimited sums of money were available, 
would prove an important factor in determining the rate at which 
progress can be made. 

In addition to money and trained men, eradication also requires 
the proper education of livestock owners, on whom dependence must 
be placed more and more in the future, as the number of cleaned 
herds and areas increases to protect such herds and areas against 
reinfection. Without the aid, interest and good will of the livestock 
owners it is questionable whether a widespread, common, insidious, 
usually chronic, often long-concealed disease like tuberculosis can be 
conquered, as it is their authority through which the enforcement of | 
many primely neessary measures must be secured. 

The following important facts about bovine tuberculosis and its 
eradication should be widely published: 

a. The bovine tuberculosis eradication work that is now being 
done is encouraging, and the results that are being obtained promise _ 
to be permanent. 

b. The officers of the Federal and State cooperative tuberculosis | 
eradication activities now are receiving more requests from cattle 
owners who desire to have their herds accredited free from tubercu- 
a they can attend to with the men and money at their com- 
mand. 

ce. The sooner bovine tuberculosis is eradicated the less the work 
will cost, and the sooner the losses it causes will stop. 

d. The frequency of tuberculosis among the cattle of a country 
is closely proportioned to its number of cattle and the period of time 
the disease has been permitted to spread without a real fight to con- 
= it, and an effective fight is impossible without the use of tuber- 
culin. 

e. Before tuberculin was discovered tuberculosis probably had 
reached nearly, if not quite, its present frequency among European 
cattle, which is from three to five times as great as among American | 
cattle. A comparison between our older and younger States shows > 
that the percentage of tuberculous cattle is from 25 to 30 times as 
great in some of the older than it is in some of the younger. 

f. Eradication of bovine tuberculosis in Europe, because of the 
much larger proportion of infected cattle, is a decidedly more difficult 
and expensive thing than it is in America. We should not permit 


of Europe, or those in our younger States in this respect to equal 
those in our older States. Indifference and dilatoriness will be per- 
niciously effective in bringing about such undesirable conditions. 

g. A half-hearted, poorly financed campaign against bovine tuber- 
culosis is not sufficient, as it does not promise, to judge from experi- 
ence, to remove existing cases and centers of infection as rapidly as 
new ones develop. 

h. The losses caused by bovine tuberculosis may fall more heavily 


the cattle in our older States to become as commonly infected as those tA 


on some persons than on others, but they are finally paid by the peo- = 


ple as a whole, as the disease increases the price of all beef and 
dairy and pork products. If the increases were payable in a lump 
sum, once per annum, in the place of being paid, as is now the case, 
in one or more daily installments, the eyes of those who are being © 
taxed probably would open wide with wonder. 

Recognizing the truth of these statements, and using them as a 
basis, the committee recommends that the following resolution be ap- 
proved by the Association: 

“Whereas, Bovine tuberculosis is a widespread and destructive 
plague of cattle and hogs, and is, moreover, responsible for many | 
cases of tuberculosis among children; 
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“And whereas, The excellent work now being done to eradicate this 
plague is being hampered by lack of funds and for some time to come 
will require annually increasing sums of money to insure that it may 
keep pace with the requests received from cattle owners to have their 
herds cleaned and accredited free from tuberculosis: 

“Be It Resolved, That the members of this Association, who may be 
assumed to be peculiarly qualified, through education and the nature 
of their work, to understand the conditions that affect the welfare of 
the animal industry and the prices of food products obtained from 
animals, believe it to be their duty to point out that it is urgently 
desirable that all Federal and State appropriations for the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis should be annually increased, and that 
the annual increases should be sufficient at least to meet the growing 
demand of cattle owners for reasonable help to stamp out the dis- 
ease in their herds; 

“Be It Further Resolved, That this resolution shall have the widest 
possible distribution, either or both by being mailed to members of 
—— or by being published in livestock and agricultural jour- 
nals.” 

The resolution should be distributed from the office of the President 
or Secretary of the Association, and if this requires some expenditure, 
an appropriation for the purpose is recommended and should be made. 

The last annual report of the committee included a number of rec- 
ommendations, the approval of which imposed special tasks on the 
committee of this year. The first deals with the intradermal use of 
tuberculin as a test for tuberculosis. Studies of the test were to be 
made and a questionnaire sent to all the members of the Association, 
and by such means it was hoped the needed information would be ob- 
tained for the preparation of a definition of what actually constitutes 
an intradermal tuberculin reaction. As no money was appropriated 
for the preparation and distribution of the questionnaire, the expe- 
dient of publishing it, with a request for attention, in the JOURNAL of 
the Association, was used. (See JOURNAL OF THE A. V. M. A., April, 
1921.) Though it could not be expected that the expedient would 
yield as many replies as a questionnaire mailed separately to each 
member of the Association, it would be a serious matter if the meager 
number received could be looked upon as an index of the interest 
American veterinarians take in matters intimately and importantly 
related to the eradication of tuberculosis among domestic animals; 
and when you know that the total number of replies lacks one of be- 
ing half a dozen, you will admit the truth of this statement. The 
committee takes pleasure in expressing its thanks to the five men 
who troubled themselves to show their interest in its questionnaire. 
However, it does not deem it advisable to draw and publish con- 
clusions from so few reports. 

Among veterinarians who have had considerable experience with 
the different methods of using tuberculin the belief is often expressed 
that it is urgently necessary that the method of making the intra- 
dermal test should be standardized, and that, if this were done, many 
errors now charged against it would be eliminated. The needles and 
syringes used, the amount and strength of the tuberculin injected, the 
examination and preparation of the skin before injection, the depth 
of the injection, the hours of examination, etc., all are factors of 
importance. 

The approval of the intradermal tuberculin test by the Association 
as one of the means of detecting tuberculous animals is recommended. 

The code for recording and reporting the results obtained by testing 
cattle intradermically with tuberculin, adopted by the United States 
_ Livestock Sanitary Association, should also be adopted by this Asso- 
- ciation, and it is recommended that this action be taken. Though 
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some objections have been made against the code, it is questionable 
whether they have sufficient weight to justify the confusion which 
would result from the adoption of different codes by the two most 
important American associations concerned with the protection of 
animals against infectious diseases. 

Another recommendation made by the Committee on Tuberculosis at 
the last annual meeting is a revision of the report of the Interna- 
tional Commission on the Control of Bovine Tuberculosis published 
in 1910 and the preparation of a primer on bovine tuberculosis. 
Whether this recommendation was to be construed as imposing a task 
on the committee of this year is a matter about which its members 
are not in full accord. The work, however, has not been undertaken, 
and if it is the intention of the Association to have it done it is rec- 
— that a special revision and primer committee be appointed 
to do it. 

Recommendations were also made by the committee of last year 
regarding so-called no-lesion tuberculin reactors. It is with consider- 
able satisfaction that something can be said on this subject which 
may prove of interest. During the year ending June 30, 1921, the 
Pathological Division of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry ex- 
amined material obtained from 1,296 cases of no-lesion reactors, and 
found acid-fast bacilli in all respects like tubercle germs, in 258, or 
virtually 20 per cent. The material examined was mostly congested 
lymph glands and glands showing small hemorrhagic areas. Such 
glands are not uncommon in nontuberculous slaughtered animals, 
hence the significance of the proportion of cases in which tubercle 
bacilli were found should not be taken as proving that only one-fifth 
of the no-lesion cases have beeen satisfactorily explained, but rather 
as evidence that tends to justify the belief that so-called no-lesion 
— with possibly rare exceptions, are infected with tubercle 

acilli. 

The insidious, chronic character of tuberculosis should naturally 
prompt us to draw the conclusion that a delicate, highly efficient 
diagnostic agent like tuberculin would detect a fairly large number 
of cases before the lesions had become gross enough to be visible to 
the unaided eye. 

Consider how difficult it is to select material from no-lesion tuber- 
culin reactors for microscopic study. A small fragment of tissue suf- 
fices for many preparations of the kind that can be examined under 
the high magnification required for the detection of tubercle bacilli, 
and the fragment, less than a grain, is part of an animal that rarely 
weighs less than several! hundred and often more than a thousand 
pounds. To have proved, actually proved, that 20 per cent of 1,296 
no-lesion tuberculin reacting cattle were actually infected with tuber- 
cle bacilli, if the difficulties in the way of obtaining the proof are duly 
valued, is either an astonishing technical achievement or the strongest 
kind of evidence to support the conclusion that most so-called no-lesion 
reactors are infected with tubercle bacilli and must be looked upon as 
dangerous animals that may sooner or later become spreaders of 
tuberculosis. Those who are inclined to doubt this interpretation 
should go to friends or acquaintances who have hunted tubercle bacilli 
in recognizable tuberculous lesions, and learn from them that their 
discovery in even such lesions too often is an eye-wearing, tedious, 
time-consuming task. 

It may be interesting to say here that sensitization to tuberculin 
can be induced in cattle and small experiment animals by injecting 
them with dead tubercle bacilli, and that dead tubercle bacilli until 
recently were of not rare occurrence in tuberculin. Whether their 
abundance occasionally was sufficient to sensitize cattle that received 
large subcutaneous injections of tuberculin has not been determined. 
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Cattle can be sensitized also by drenching them with human tubercle 
bacilli, or by injecting them with lesions caused in guinea-pigs by 
human tubercle bacilli. Such bacilli, as is now well known, do not 
cause an active or a progressive tuberculosis in cattle. What the 
value of these facts may be in accounting for some no-lesion reactors 
can not be answered until further studies have been made. 

The question has been asked whether an animal may be sensitive 
to tuberculin as the result of previous injections. The answer to this 
is that though many tests have been made with different species of 
animals, no one has succeeded in showing that injections of tuberculin 
sensitize an animal to subesequent injections. 

As we well know, one of the disadvantages of the subcutaneous use 
of tuberculin is, wholly contrary to the sensitization of nontuberculous 
animals to subsequent injections, that it too often leads to the desen- 
sitization of tuberculous animals. Such desensitization, unless some 
means can be devised to give the slogan, “Once a reactor, always 
tuberculous” practical value, makes it possible for dangerous tuber- 
culous animals to remain unrestrained and unrecognized and to serve 
as unsuspected disseminaters of tubercle bacilli. The Association, or 
a committee appointed by the Association, should give this matter 
careful study, and seek means through which it can be determined 
with reasonable certainty when an animal is examined whether it 
has at any time reacted with tuberculin. The suggested committee, 
if appointed,—and its appointment is hereby recommended,—should 
not be the Committee on Tuberculosis, and the men selected for it 
should be well informed on practical methods of marking animals and 
should know how to obtain the support of livestock interests to fur- 
ther the use of a workable method for identifying dangerous anima!s. 

Another resolution in the report of the committee of last year,— 
a report, by the way, that imposed a good many large tasks—recom- 
mended that a study should be made of the causes of the recurrence 
of tuberculosis in cleaned herds. Such recurrence is a subject on 
which probably any member of the committee could present a long 
dissertation, which, however, as it would contain little or nothing 
new, would be tedious rather than instructive. Two things are very 
important; one, that we should guard clean and cleaned herds against 
cattle that have become tolerant to tuberculin; and, two, that we 
should carefully study the cleaned herds under our supervision rela- 
tive to the simple, discoverable means through which they may be 
reinfected. That a stream of water, for instance, may carry tubercle 
bacilli a considerable distance from an infected to a clean or a cleaned 
herd and lead to the development or recurrence of tuberculosis is a 
fact that has been experimentally proved. That flies, rats, mice, 
birds, currents of air, etc., serve as agents to spread tuberculosis 
has not been proved, though definite investigations to incriminate 
them have been made. It has been proved that flies that live in a 
tuberculous environment may harbor tubercle bacilli in and on their 
bodies, and that the same is true of rats, mice and birds which have 
ingested tubercle bacilli or tuberculous tissues; but if these were im- 
portant causes for the spread of tuberculosis among cattle, it would 
not have been possible, as has been done at various places, to main- 
tain actively tuberculous cattle on a small area with nontuberculous, 
without the spread of the disease from the former to the latter. 

The Committee on Tuberculosis, which is clothed with the dignity 
reflected from the inclusion of a wholly superfluous adjective, “Inter- 
national,” in its name, owes it existence to a recommendation made 
by the “International Commission on the Control of Bovine Tuber- 
culosis” appointed by the Association in the year 1909. One of the 
principal functions of the committee, defined in the recommendation 
which called it into existence, was to report to the Association from 
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time to time the discoveries made by investigators engaged in the 
study of tuberculosis. It therefore seems pertinent and desirable 
that a few words should be said, before closing this report, about the 
claims made in the course of the year by Calmette and Guérin in 
France and Nathan Raw in England that they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing attenuated strains of tubercle bacilli which may prove, or are 
alleged to have proved, serviceable for use as immunizing and thera- 
peutic agents in the fight against tuberculosis. 

As early as the years 1894 and 1896, attention was called to an 
originally virulent strain of the tubercle bacillus which had be- 
come attenuated through growth on artificial culture media, and 
which was proved to induce a measurable degree of resistance inst 
tuberculosis in guinea-pigs injected with it and subsequently injected 
with virulent tubercle bacilli. 

A number of years later, as you will remember, we passed 
through the period of so-called bovo-vaccination against tuberculosis. 
Bovo-vaccination may be likened to the use of attenuated tubercle ba- 
cilli to obtain immunity against more virulent strains, as it required 
the injection of cattle with bacilli of the human type, against which 
they are normally resistant, to protect them against the bovine type, 
for which they are highly susceptible. 

More recently we were subjected to the Friedman turtle-bacillus 
fiasco. The turtle germ, for which specific therapeutic qualities of an 
antituberculous character were claimed, was nothing more nor less, 
so far as we know, than a bacillus of the human type of very low 
pathogenic virulence which had been isolated from a turtle that had 
been exposed in a zoological garden to the expectorations of a human 
tuberculous individual. And, incidentally, it may be worth mention- 
ing, after years of study and observation, a hot quarrel is still in 
progress in Europe concerning the value of Friedman’s turtle ba- 
cillus as an agent for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

The object of referring to this earlier work is to call to your minds 
that the use of attenuated, avirulent and aberrant or unusual strains 
of tubercle bacilli as immunizing and therapeutic agents is by no 
means new, and to justify the opinion that the claims made by Cal- 
mette and Guérin and by Raw, notwithstanding that these are men 
of the highest rank in the field of tuberculosis research, must not be 
lightly accepted as a final solution of our tuberculosis problems. 

When we realize that tubercle bacilli may lie dormant, without los- 
ing their virulence or changing their character, for months and years 
in the bodies of animals for which they are not truly pathogenic, we 
may say: In Europe, if live tubercle bacilli can be used with a fair 
degree of safety to protect cattle against tuberculosis, because of the 
great frequency of tuberculosis among European cattle, it may be a 
reasonable expedient to use them. But in America, with its much 
smaller proportion of tuberculous cattle, it is to be hoped that we 
will resort to no method of control or eradication that requires the 
injection of living tubercle bacilli of any kind, type, degree of viru- 
ence or degree of attentuation, at least not until the injection of such 
bacilli has been proved by searching, exhaustive experimental studies 
to be, on the one hand, harmless, and, on the other, truly and econom- 
ically beneficial. In America our aim should be total eradication, and 
no better path to this end has been defined than that along which 
our cooperative work between the Federal and State Governments 
is moving. 

E. C. SCHROEDER, Chairman. 
CHARLES E. COTTON, 3 


M. H. REYNOLDs, 
FREDERICK TORRANCE. 
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PRESIDENT WHITE: We have just heard a very valuable re- 
port from the International Committee on Bovine Tuberculosis. — 
What shall be done with it? 

Dr. KrerNAN: I am in favor of the resolution and propose to 
vote for it. I merely rise to make the observation that I no- 
tice that less than half a dozen replies to the questionnaire 
were returned to the committee. I don’t like to have the impres- 
sion go out that that indicates the sentiment of the veterinarians 
on the tuberculin test. From October 1 to June 30, 1921, there 
were tuberculin tested by the subeutaneous method 251,000 eat- 
tle, of which 10,000 animals reacted; by the intradermic test 
648,697 head of cattle, of which 24,554 reacted to the tuberculin 
test. The percentage of reactors by relative tests was relatively 
the same, indicating that the intradermic test is used quite gen- 
erally throughout the United States. I hold no brief for either 
one. These are cold facts and figures for the work being done. 

Another observation I wish to make is with regard to lesions. 
The report of July, 1921, shows that of 137,000 head of cattle p 
tuberculin tested in cooperative work, 302 animals were found =—s_—> 
to disclose no microscopic lesions, representing 6.57 per cent of 
those showing no lesions. I think that will compare favorably ; 
with all the data that have been gathered annually from the 
beginning. 


I move that the resolution be accepted. 
pd 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried. ) ; 
AMENDMENT TO By-Laws 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Is there any unfinished business? 

Secretary Mayo: There is a minor change in the By-Laws 
that was proposed at Columbus last year. It was to change 
Article I of the By-Laws on the order of business, placing the 
reports of officers as No. 7, before the election of officers, instead 
of afterwards as it is at present. We have not followed this 
plan, but it is a minor change. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: You have heard the statement of the Sec- 
retary in regard to this minor change in the By-Laws. What is 
your pleasure in regard to it? 

Dr. Corton: I move its adoption. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) he as 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF ANIMAL 
DISEASES 


PRESIDENT WHITE: Is there any new business? 

Dr. Cary: I move that a special committee of not more than 
five members be appointed by the President to report at the next 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. on ‘‘The Prevention and Control of 
_ Animal Diseases,’’ along the lines suggested by Dr. Munce in | 
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his paper on that subject before the Section on Sanitary Science 
and Police. 


(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 


PLACE OF NExt MEETING 


Dr. EviAson: Would it be appropriate at this time to extend 
an invitation to the Association for next year’s meeting? 

PRESIDENT WHITE: | presume it would not be out of order. 

Dr. Fercuson: Last July, at the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Veterinary Medical Association, I was delegated to extend you 
an invitation to meet at Madison, Wisconsin, next year. It is 
needless for me to describe the advantages that you will have in 
meeting in Wisconsin. Nearly all of you are familiar with that 
State. The only question that might come up in your minds is 
as to having facilities to house you there, and I ean assure you 
we have ample facilities to take care of every member and visitor 
if you decide to meet there. We can put up a program that will 
be of special interest to the practicising veterinarians. As you 
all know, Wisconsin is the leading dairy State in the Union, 
and Madison is so located that you may have the opportunity to 
look over some of the best bred and some of the best individual 
dairy eattle in the world. Dr. West, one of the local men in 
Madison, is famous for getting together a clinic. I can assure 
you that if you meet there no one will be dissatisfied with the 
size and the quality of the clinie that we can give you. 

In behalf of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association I 
extend the invitation to meet with us next year. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT Wuite: I do not believe it would be wise at this 
time to commit ourselves finally in regard to our next place of 
meeting. Personally, | am very much in favor of what the last 
speaker said, but we will receive invitations from other parts of 
the country and it would hardly be fair to them not to allow them 
to be heard. I understand that all of the representatives have 
not yet arrived. However, use your own pleasure in the matter 
and not mine. 

Dr. EviAson: Just in further invitation from the city of Madi- 
son, and on behalf of the Board of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture, of which I am a part, we extend to you cordially 
an invitation to visit the city of Madison. We have one of the 
most splendid capitals in America, and we are so situated that 
we can give you a good time. Some questions have arisen as to 
whether we are equipped with hotel facilities. They are not 
elaborate, but I assure you that you will be taken care of. We 
have made arrangements so that we know just where we can be 
if you come. Every room in Madison has a bath. All you have 
to do is to bring your bathing suit. You can step right off into 
the lake. We have four lakes right in proximity to Madison. If 
- you want to fish in the morning or in the evening facilities wil] 
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be provided so you may. I also extend, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor, an invitation to visit our State. 
Dr. Cary: I move that this question be laid on the table until 
all the invitations are in. 
Dr. JENSEN: Could they not be presented at this time? 
PRESIDENT WHITE: They are not all here. 
Dr. Ferauson: Mr. President, it was not my intention to have — 
this invitation accepted at this time. I wanted to get it before — 
the members while they were all present. 
Dr. STANGE: I think perhaps an amendment would not be out 
of order. It seems to me the proper way to handle this would be 
to refer this invitation, together with any others that may be 
received, to the Executive Board. I move that this invitation, 
together with any others that may be received, be referred to the 
Executive Board for their action. 
(The motion was seconded by Dr. Cary.) 
PRESIDENT Wuite: Dr. Cary’s motion to lay this on the table 
was not seconded, so Dr. Stange’s motion holds. 
Dr. Koen: I believe that Dr. Stange speaks. correctly when 
he says that the meeting place shall be decided upon by the 
Executive Board, but I believe that it has been the custom in 
previous years to give the Association an opportunity to express > 
its preference. I don’t think that it is fair to those who are — 7 


here or to the people that have invited us to Madison and Wis- 
consin to refer this invitation to the Executive Board without 
an opportunity of the members assembled here to express their | 
preference. If this motion can be so amended that this Associa- 
tion or convention shall have an opportunity, before it adjourns, 
to express its preference in the matter, then I am satisfied to let 
it go over; but I don’t believe the motion should carry to dispose 
of Madison finally by referring it definitely to the Executive 
Board. I hope that the question will be voted down. 

Dr. Cary: I would like to call for the reading of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws on this question. 

(Secretary Mayo read from the Constitution and By-Laws 
governing meetings of the Association. ) 

Dr. JENSEN: | am mighty happy that for once I can agree 
with Dr. Koen. This idea of everything being referred to the 
Executive Board reminds me of the fact that somebody ealled 
it the executing board. I believe we should have a little voice 
in this matter. 

Dr. KrernNAN: Since 1910 when this question was discussed in 
New York as to whether the date and place of the meeting should 
be fixed by the Executive Board or the membership the question 
has never arisen, but the Association has the perfect right to fix 
the place for holding the meeting. As I understand this, it is 
not for the Executive Board to dispose of the matter, but to give 
opportunity to others to extend invitations to hold the meeting 
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next year. There are other places that have in mind extending 
an invitation to this Association, but they understand it is 
handled by the Executive Board. Wisconsin has an equal oppor- 
tunity with any other city or State before the Executive Board. 
I think that is fair enough. 

Dr. Koen: All these other towns have had an equal chance 
with Wisconsin to extend an invitation. I am not asking at this 
time that the other cities that want to invite us be not given an 
opportunity, but I do ask that Dr. Stange’s motion be voted 
down in order that the convention may have opportunity to voice 
its preference as to where we shall meet. If Dr. Stange’s motion 
carries, this Association shall have no voice in the matter what- 
ever, but all the other invitations that come will be referred to 
the Executive Board. 

Dr. Cary: I move we postpone this until all the invitations 
arrive. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Is that an amendment to the motion or a 
substitute motion ? 

Dr. Cary: I move that this question under discussion be post- 
poned until all the invitations have arrived. I suppose it is an 
amendment. 

Dr. JENSEN: I would like to see embodied in that motion a 
provision that this be decided by the Association and not by the 
Board. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: The motion comes on the amendment by 
Dr. Cary. 

(The amendment was carried. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Now we will vote on Dr. Stange’s motion 
as amended. 


(The motion as amended was carried. ) 
Adjournment. 


NEW COMMITTEES OF THE A. V.M. A. 


The following appointments have been made by President A. 
T. Kinsley : 

Committee on Legislation—J. G. Ferneyhough. 

Committee on Resolutions —D. M. Campbell, chairman; C. H. 
Stange, V. A. Moore, Geo. H. Glover, R. R. Dykstra. 

Audit Committee.—R. P. Marsteller, chairman; O. J. Kron, 
G. A. Seott, A. Lockhart, J. V. Lacroix. 

Committee on Necrology.—H. E. Bemis, chairman; J. W. Con- 
naway, A. H. Baker, W. B. Craig, G. A. Johnston. 7 

Committee on History.—J. W. Adams, chairman; R. C. Moore, 
G. H. Berns, T. H. Edwards, C. D. MeGilvray. 
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Committee on Anatomical Nomenclature.—S. Sisson, chair- 
man; H. S. Murphey, Mark Francis, Earl Sunderville, F. W. 
Chamberlain. 

International Committee on Bovine Tuberculosis.—J. A. Kier- 
nan, chairman; Luis Santa Maria, F. Torrance, C. E. Cotton, 
W. T. Spencer. 

Committee on Abortion—C. P. Fitch, chairman; E. C. 
Schroeder, F. M. Hayes, A. Eichhorn, T. H. Ferguson. 

Committee on International Veterinary Conference.—J. R. 
Mohler, chairman; A. Eichhorn, L. A. Merillat, David S. White, 
V. A. Moore, F. Torrance. 

Salmon Memorial Committee.—S. Brenton, chairman; H. Pres- 
ton Hoskins, J. R. Mohler, J. G. Rutherford, H. M. Graefe. 

Liautard Memorial Committee—J. F. DeVine, chairman; W. 
H. Lowe, W. G. Hollingworth, A. D. Knowles, W. H. Dalrymple. 

Committee on Emblem.—S. E. Bennett, chairman; R. F. 
Bourne, J. F. McKenna. 

Committee on Prevention and Control of Anima! Diseases.— 
H. W. Turner, chairman ; L. G. Cloud, U. G. Houck, G. H. Hart, 
I. E. Newsom. 

Representatives on Revision of Narcotic Law.—J. P. Turner, 
chairman; R. R. Clark. 

Representative on Board of Managers, Horse Association of 
America.—Geo. A. Dick. 

Representative American Research Council Committee.—L. W. 
Goss. 

NEW MEMBERS 

Pe Membership cards have been sent to all the newly elected 
members together with an application blank and a letter urging 
them to make a special effort to get a new member. With their 
enthusiasm for the A. V. M. A. we are expecting good returns. 
How many members will make a personal effort to get one vet- 
erinarian to join our association? It would double our mem- 
bership. 

The Secretary has written to some English veterinary jour- 
nals ealling attention to the advantages of joining the A. V. 
M. A., and it is hoped that some of our confreres on the other 
side will respond. 

The Secretary has received a letter from Dr. Gabriel Malda, 
Secretary of Public Health of Mexico, thanking the A. V. M. A. 
for courtesies extended to Dr. Luis Santa Maria, the official 
delegate from the Republic of Mexico to the Denver meeting. 
Dr. Santa Maria joined the A. V. M. A. at that meeting. 


An application for membership has been received from Dr. 
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J. E. Aghion B Bey, Principal Veterinary Officer, State Domains, a 


Sakha, Egypt. He is a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary 
College in 1907. 


VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF MANITOBA 


A special meeting of the members of the Veterinary la- 
tion of Manitoba was held in the Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winni- 
peg, Tuesday evening, September 27, 1921, for the purpose of 
discussing questions of importance to the livestock industry and 
also Dominion-wide registration of veterinary surgeons in the 
Dominion of Canada, and for the appointment of a delegate to — 
attend a conference of veterinary surgeons to be held in Ottawa - — 
in November. 

The chair was occupied by the President, Dr. F. W. Bryant, - 
and the ee members were present: W. J. Hinman, R. A. 
McLoughry, W. A. Shoults, W. Hilton, J. A. Stevenson, J. A. 
Munn, H. R. in N. V. James, H. Bradshaw, A. L. Alton, : 

G. B. Miller, G. A. Bowman, W. A. Hilliard, J. G. MacDonald, 
H. C. Storey, H. Colebourn, J. W. Smith, S. H. Kesten and 


J. B. Still 

A lengthy discussion took place regarding matters of im- _ 
portance to the livestock industry and the Dominion-wide reg- 
istration of veterinary surgeons. It was moved by Dr. Hin- 
man, seconded by Dr. Bradshaw, that a committee composed “ 
of Dr MeLoughry, Dr. Shoults and Dr. Bryant draft a reso- 
lution embodying the sense of the feeling of the meeting for a a 
the guidance of the association’s delegate who was to be de- 
tailed to attend a conference of veterinary surgeons to be held 
in Ottawa during the month of November. This motion ear- 
ried, and the meeting then took a recess while the committee 
drafted the resolution. On reassembly the resolution was pre- — 
sented, and on being put to a vote it was carried. 

Dr. J. A. Munn of Carman, who was elected as the Associa- 
tion’s representative on the Dominion Advisory Board on Vet- 
erinary Education at the last annual meeting, was asked to rep- 
resent the Association as their delegate and was furnished with 
the foregoing motion for his guidance. Dr. Munn assured the 
members that he would comply with the resolution and do 


everything possible in the best interests of the veterinary asso- 


ciation and the profession at large. 
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ASSOCIATION News 


On motion of Dr. McEwen, seconded by Dr. Stevenson, the 
President, Dr. F. W. Bryant was selected as an alternative dele- 
gate, in the event of anything arising to prevent Dr. Munn from 
attending the conference. J. B. Sritz, Secretary. 


in CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 7 


-¥ The State Board of Examiners of California held a meeting 
in Los Angeles on October 20, at which time a class of eight 
took the examination, four of whom passed. 

_ The four passing were graduates of the following colleges: 
_ Two from Washington State College, one from Chicago Veter- 
inary College, one from Indiana Veterinary College. 

Of those failing one was from MeKillip Veterinary College, 
one from Chicago Veterinary College, one from Kansas City 
Vv eterinary College, one from Western Veterinary College. 

Joun L. Secretary. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


Tuberculin tests in cattle formed the subject of talks by sev- 
eral speakers at the meeting of the Central Michigan Veterinary 
Medical Association, held at the Jackson City Club on October 
14. The meeting was one of the most successful and profitable 
ever held by the Association. Approximately 50 members were 
in attendance. 

Dr. B. F. Killham, State Veterinarian, spoke on the work of 
the new State agricultural department, and the methods used in 
dealing with bovine tuberculosis. Dr. J. A. LaCroix, Chicago, 
editor of the North American Veterinarian, spoke along similar 
lines, while Dr. C. C. Mix, of Battle Creek, took for his subject 
the economic value of tuberculin testing. 

Dr. C. C. Clement, of Hudson, gave a synopsis of the early 
days in tuberculin testing, and drew a verbal picture of the re- 
markable progress which has been made. The speaker was one 
of the charter members of the Michigan Veterinary Association, 
which was organized in 1883. The progress of the State As- 
sociation was outlined by Dr. Rummels, of Lansing. He re- 
ported that 48 applications for membership had been received 
during the past year. 

Centralized killing of livestock was advoc ocated as an aa 
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necessity by Dr. H. H. Sparhawk, of the Detroit Board of 
Health. He stated that the State metropolis has 100 abattoirs 
under inspection, and that all meat was inspected and stamped 
before entering the city. He declared that 2,000 pounds of veal 
had recently been condemned because the calves had been 
slaughtered before they were two days old. 

That the pronounced increase in hog cholera in the State 
is due to improper vaccination and use of virus was the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Newton, of Lansing. 

Other speakers were Drs. A. L. Curtis, of Hillsdale; A. Z. 
Nichols, Pittsford; and R. S. Johnston, bacteriologist of the 
State Board of Health. 

Dr. H. L. Roberts, meat and milk inspector in Jackson, acted 
as toastmaster at the banquet which followed the discussions. 

W. N. Armstrona, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA VETERINARY CLUB 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Veterinary 
Club was held on Tuesday evening, October 25, at the Veteri- 
nary School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. A. Kolmer, Laboratory of Dermatologic Research, 
University of Pennsylvania, addressed the Laboratory Section 


on ‘‘Some Phases of the Complement Fixation Test.’’ 


The regular club meeting was an open meeting. No special 
subject was on the program. Several of the members reported 
on eases that they had treated, which called forth interesting 
discussions, and much valuable information was obtained in 
general. 

We had an exceptionally large attendance. 

C. S. Rockwe i, Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The next meeting of the California State Veterinary Medical 
Association will be held at Davis, California, from January 2 
to the 7th, inclusive, 1922. This will be a practitioners’ short 
course held at the College of Agriculture of the University of 
California and it is expected to be even more successful than 
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Partie ular stress will be laid this year on diseases of ‘cattle. 
Dr. D. H. Udall of the Cornell Veterinary School will be the 
principal lecturer on this subject. Other prominent men who.will 

_ deliver lectures during the Short Course are: Thomas F. Hunt, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture; Elwood Mead, Professor of 
Rural Institutions; B. H. Rawl, formerly Assistant Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry; G. H. Hecke, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture; J. P. Iverson, Chief of the State 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and others. 

JosEPpH M. Arsurua, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association has authorized the announcement that the 
1922 meeting will be held in Harrisburg, Penna., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 24th and 25th. 

Every effort is being made to have the 1922 meeting as attrac- 
tive to practitioners as the 1921 meeting proved to be. The as- 
sistance of the practitioners of Pennsylvania, who have organ- 
ized local Veterinary Clubs throughout the State, is being en- 
listed. At the present time almost every veterinarian in the 
State belongs to one of the eight clubs now meeting regularly. 

Each Veterinary Club has been asked to select one of its mem- 
bers to present a paper of interest to the practitioner and two 
additional men to open the diseussion of the paper. Many of the 
clubs have notified the Secretary that their men have been se- 
lected and keen rivalry for the presentation of the best paper in- 
sures an excellent program. 

The Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association has, 
for the past few years, been a member of the Allied Agricultural 
Associations. All associations of this alliance meet in Harris- 
burg at the same time each year. Joint sessions are held at least 
two evenings during the week, and the interest that livestock 
owners take in the veterinary meeting frequently places stand- 
ing room at a premium. 

The close contact between the veterinarian and the livestock 
owner, during this Agricultural Week, is a very valuable fac- 
tor in placing the veterinarian in proper — with his 
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Holding the meeting in Harrisburg also has the advantage of 
bringing the practitioners in close contact with the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Animal Industry officials. Livestock owners 
cannot help but be impressed with the cordial relationship that 
exists between the practitioners of this State and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. This not only strengthens the position of 
the Bureau, but reflects to the advantage of the practitioner. 
Every member is urged to attend the 1922 meeting, and visit- 
ing veterinarians are assured of a cordial welcome. 
R. M. Sratey, Secretary. 


WESTERN NEW YORK VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The Western. New York Veterinary Medical Association 
will hold its seventh annual meeting Thursday, December 15, 
1921, 1:30 p. m., at the S. P. C. A. Hall, 121 W. Tupper Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. There will be a good clinic before the busi- 
ness meeting. Election of officers for the coming year will 
be held and a noted veterianian will address the association 
in the evening. F. F. Fenur, Secretary. 


Postal cards for nominating a member of the Executive 
Board from district No. 6 were mailed from the Secretary’s 
office on October 18th. Nominating cards were only sent to 
those members who have paid their dues for the current year. 


The fourteenth annual conference for veterinarians will be 
held at the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., January 12 and 13, 1922. The program 
will be of especial interest to practitioners. - 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Association will be held on January 17, 18 and 19, 1922, at the 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines, lowa. 


The Pennsylvania State Veterinary Association will meet at 
Harrisburg, Pa., on January 24 and 25, 1922. R. M. taley 


Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. pans 


The Northern Tier Veterinary Club will meet on February 9, 
(1922, at Williamsport, Pa. F. B. Mayer, Canton, Pa., Secretary. 
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( COMMUNICA’ TIONS 
THE OCCURRENCE OF FIVE LUMBAR VERTEBRAE 
IN THE MORGAN HORSE 
To the Editor: 

In the September issue of this JouRNAL, the Editor asks our 
veterinary anatomists whether they have any information re- 
garding the occurrence of five lumbar vertebrae in the Morgan 
horse, a subject lately discussed in the National Stockman and 
Farmer. 

I am not a veterinary anatomist in the sense of being a 
teacher of that branch of our science. But I think this ques- 
tion concerns equally the hippologist, perhaps even more so 
from its practical aspect in relation to the history of the horse, 
his external conformation, equitation, horse-breeding, ete. I 
shall, therefore, gladly contribute to the knowledge asked for 
by making a few brief statements of observations and facts 
relative to the subject under dispute. 

As an introduction into the question the fact appears as fun- 
damental that the fossil remains of horses show already anatomi- 
cal variations in the process of the evolution of the horse. <A 
study of such specimens in the Museum of Natural History, 
here in New York, proves that the earliest three-toed horse has 
eight lumbar vertebrae; a three-toed specimen of a later period 
has seven; a still more advanced three-toed horse has but six. 
The fossil Seotti horse of Texas has six lumbar vertebrae. Of 
present horses the skeleton of a Percheron has six and a giant 
cart horse has six, both representing the Forest type of Europe. 
The Thoroughbred ‘‘Sysonby,’’ artistically mounted at running 
speed, has six lumbar vertebrae, but the transverse processes of 
the sixth lumbar vertebra are very short on both sides. The 
Arab stallion Nimr, representing the Desert type of horse, has 
only five lumbar vertebrae. Of other Equidae the ‘‘ Wild Ass’’ 
(Equus kiang) of the high plateaus of Thibet has but five 
lumbar vertebrae, and while classed among asses is closely al- 
lied to the horses. Grant’s zebra (Equus burchelli) has six 
lumbar vertebrae, but the sixth vertebra has a much narrower 
spinous process and much shorter transverse process than the 
preceding five lumbar vertebrae. 

The evidence shown by these specimens in this Museum of 
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Natural History, which has the most complete, best arranged 
and most artistically finished collection of equine skeletons in 
this country or in Europe, is interesting in various directions. 
It is almost conclusive as to the fact that the Forest type of 
horse tends to have six fully developed lumbar vertebrae, where- 
as the Desert type tends to have but five. Personally, I have 
never seen, heard or read of the occurrence of five lumbar verte- 
brae in a horse of pronounced draft type, whereas it is not un- 
common in horses of the light mixed breeds. 

Just as interesting is the apparent fact that the various skele- 

tons strongly indicate the existence of a tendency to eliminate 
the sixth lumbar vertebrae in breeds used under the saddle. In 
investigating the course nature takes to perform this task, it is 
evident that the process starts by first reducing the transverse 
and spinous processes of the sixth lumbar vertebra to a more 
or less rudimentary state, followed up by anchylosis with the 
lumbar processes of the fifth lumbar vertebra, resulting in one 
misshaped wing of irregular form. I have noticed such speci- 
men every now and then for many years past. In the museum, 
here in New York, this process is well illustrated in a skeleton 
of a Shetland pony which shows complete anchylosis of the 
transverse processes of the sixth and fifth lumbar vertebrae on 
- the left side and a partial confluence on the right side. 
_ That the Thoroughbred frequently has only five lumbar verte- 
-brae is quite well known. Those army veterinarians who visit 
the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas, can see there for 
themselves in the lecture room a skeleton of a Thoroughbred 
which has only five lumbar vertebrae and a pedigree dating 
back to Darley Arabian as shown by the school records. There 
is a legend at that school that Drs. Plummer and Jewell were 
fishing in the vat a long time for the sixth lumbar vertebra. 
In many and long rides in the Southwestern prairies and along 
the Mexican border I have quite often observed five lumbar 
vertebrae in prairie skeletons of the original Texas broncho 
(Mexican pony) which as history tells us were of Spanish-North 
African descent. 

From the facts elicited above, it should not be considered 
extraordinary to find five lumbar vertebrae in some Morgan 
horses. It is undoubtedly a mixed breed, although Justin Mor- 

gan, the founder of the breed, is described as 14 hands high, off an 
Arab sire and dam, was used in the Revolutionary War as a 
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charger and later matched for trotting races under saddle, yet he 
was mated to many mares of unknown ancestry. The cross- 
breeding of the two original types of the Forest horse with the 
Desert horse, practised for many hundreds of years past in Eu- 
rope, has produced numerous mixed breeds, retaining either pre- 
dominant characteristics of one or the other or blending both. Our 
own horse population is as heterogeneous as is our human popu- 
lation, a veritable equine melting pot. In this way the evolu- 
tion of the horse is still going on. 

It is another question, however, to conclude forthwith from 
the occurrence of five lumbar vertebrae that a horse is of pure 
Arab descent. It does constitute one strong indication in that 
direction, but one only. Chief among other anatomical differ- — 
ences, the skull of the horse should be examined. The Arab 
skull is decidedly brachycephalie with high and prominent eye 
sockets. An equally strong indication is found in the construc- 
tion of the ulna of the Arab, which, while rudimentary, is still 
running along the radius, while in the Forest type it is never 
more than a splint. To finish, the very high sacrum of the 
Arab and its connection with a pelvis approaching a horizontal, 
should not be excluded from this search if it is intended to trace 
the ancestry of a horse by osteological evidence. Our veteri- 
narians can help along our breeders in this respect. 

In discussing this question the other day with a breeder of 
draft horses, he said: ‘‘Why in the world do these Morgan 
people make so much fuss about those five lumbar vertebrae? I 
cannot see any value or superiority in it, and I don’t think they 
know any more about the bones of the horse than I know.’’ 
Now, I have been acquainted with many horse breeders, and 
among them a few breeders of Morgan horses, and found among 
them several who were sticklers on facts of anatomy, zoology, 
archaeology and what not. True, most of the practical breeders 
eare little about anatomical variation, etc., but the occurrence of 
five lumbar vertebrae proves to them their contention that a horse 
with a short, strong loin has the capacity to carry greater 
weight with less fatigue than a horse with a long back. All ex- 
perienced riders sustain this contention. It means, therefore, a 
good advertisement, somewhat mystic but quite fetching. 

While this contention of practical horsemen and breeders is 
perhaps of more or less empiric origin, we ought to help them 
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by showing that it has also a firm scientific foundation. In the 
study of statics and mechanics of the skeleton of the horse, phys- 
iologists and hippologists have long ago found it helpful to com- 
pare the construction of the vertebral column with bridge-work. 
They explain that the cranial bridge-pillar is formed by the 
thoracic vertebrae with their ribs, sternum, neck, skull and an- 
terior extremities; while the caudal pillar is made up of 
sacrum, pelvis and the posterior extremities. The obliquely 
ascending trusses of a bridge are represented by the spinous 
processes of the dorsal vertebrae which slant from forward to 
rear and again slant from rear to forward towards a center- 
piece. The vertebrae constitute connecting links sustaining 
principally horizontal pressure, as the pressure (of weight) 
drives from the middle towards both ends, and the weight is 
diverted in the living horse from the 14th-16th dorsal vertebrae, 
forward and backward, being finally transmitted toward the 
bridge-pillars, 7. e., the extremities. Elasticity is largely secured 
by the convexity of the lumbar curvature. If we look at the 
profile of a skeleton of a horse, it is easy to follow this explana- 
tion. Furthermore, in comparing a skeleton of an Arab having 
five lumbar vertebrae with that of a draft horse having six, the 
greatly more compact structure of the former and consequent 
ability to carry weight is at once apparent. Whether the cause 
of this variation in structure is due to physiological adaptation 
of the Arab from centuries of use under saddle as some physiolo- 
gists maintain; or whether the short, strong loin of the Desert 
type of horse is original and produced by environment, as 
zoologists maintain, is an academic question not yet agreed 
upon by scientists. In fact, there is much more to be seen and 
to explain in these skeletons if we follow this matter up to an 
end. This, however, would lead us also into a study of the 
behavior of the center of gravity, center of motion and other 
physical phenomena of the living horse not here under discus- 
sion, so that it is better to close at this point. To army veteri- 
narians, who are required to deliver instruction in hippology, I 
recommend the perusal of my article on ‘‘The structure and 
function of the horse’s back and their relation to the form and 
use of the saddle,’’ published in 1910 in the Journal of the U. S. 
Cavalry Association, where all these points are considered in a 
popular essay. QLAF SCHWARZKOPF. 
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HORSES, TRACTORS AND TRUCKS 

To the Editor: \ ode 
Your people have a direct, financial interest in the mainte- 
nance of horse use, for it means lower production costs, essential 


in the readjustment now taking place. 

The investigations of the Department of Agriculture and the 
colleges of agriculture in Illinois and Minnesota, indicate that 
on farms where tractors have been purchased, the number of 
horses displaced ranges from one-fifth to one-fourth; but if we 
were to grant, for the sake of argument, that they might dis- 
place one-third of the horses on farms over 100 acres by the 
purchase of one tractor for each such farm, we would have to 
buy 2,673,345 tractors, this being the number of farms of that 
size at the time the 1920 census was taken. 

Government figures released July 22, 1921, on the number of 
tractors manufactured and selling price thereof to wholesalers, 
retailers and jobbers, show the average selling price by manu- 
facturers to be $993 each. Adding 25 per cent the customary 
difference between manufacturer’s price and price to farmer, 
we have an average cost of $1,241 per tractor; but if we con- 
cede lower prices and put the tractors in at $1,000 apiece, it 
means that we would have to spend $2,673,345,000. i 

Seventy-five per cent of. the improved acreage of the United 
States is in farms of 100 acres or over. It is a fair aererelll 
that approximately 75 per cent of the horses and mules are to be 
found on such farms, or 19,194,808 head, and the displacement _ 
of one-third of these would mean the displacement of 6,398,269. 

The census figures released July 29, 1921, give the total valua- | 
tion of horses and mules at $2,562,075,481; 75 per cent of the 
horses and mules on farms of 100 acres or over, as per above 
assumption, will give us a valuation of $1,921,556,610 for all 
horses and mules on such farms. If we grant, then, that the 
use of tractors might displace one-third of the horses and mules, 
it would displace horses and mules valued at only $640,518,870 ; 
and it must not be forgotten that tractors do not last as long 
as horses. 

In other words, such a shift can not possibly be considered an 
economic one, for it would displace animal motive power units 
valued at a little over $640,000,000 with mechanical motive | 
power units costing more than $2,673,345,000, or more than — 


four times as much. 
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Tractors last from 3 to 5 years. Horses have an average 
working life of 12 years on farms, after going into work as 3 
year olds, and all the argument, all the selling propaganda that 
can ever be put over by the tractor and truck manufacturers 
ean never shift such a tremendous economic obstacle as is in- 
volved in a change that would require the farmers of this coun- 
try to spend more than four times as much in original invest- 
ment for mechanical power units that would not last half as 
long. BUSINESS INTERESTS OF THIS COUNTRY CAN 
NEVER BENEFIT BY SUCH A CHANGE, for it will sim- 
ply mean that farmers will pay eight times as much for their 
motive power as they are now paying. 

The argument of the tractor man that it costs more to feed 
horses and mules than to buy gas, oil and repairs for a tractor, 
is not correct. Horses and mules displaced under such a shift 
can be maintained today for less than the cost of oil, gas and 
repairs for tractors. Furthermore, no saving in labor is ef- 
fected; no larger crops raised. (See Bulletin 231, Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, for further details on this point.) 

What I have said of tractors applies in the same measure to 
trucks. Road hauling requires on the average, on Corn Belt 
farms, only 25 to 30 days’ work per year with one man and 
teain, most of which comes during, the fall and winter when 
farm horses would otherwise be idle. There is further argu- 
ment in the comment of Thomas Clark, one of the most suc- 
cessful farm managers in America, who is in charge of Del- 
chester Farms at Edgemont, Pa. He has tried both trucks and 
tractors. He has discarded them both; tractors for reasons 
given above; motor trucks because, as he says, ‘‘If good judg- 
ment is used in arranging the farm work, all road hauling can 
easily be handled by the teams when they are not needed in the 
fields.’’ 

The automobile is an entirely different question. We recog- 
nize that it gives a wide range of travel to families and that it 
is bought primarily for pleasure purposes. It may be used, and 
is used to a measure, for business, but the controlling factor in 
its purchase is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, pleasure. 
Men do not stop to count the cost of their pleasure; if they did, 
there would be fewer divorces. 

Wayne, Dinsmore, Secretary, 
Horse Association of America. 
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AN EXHIBITION IN MISSISSIPPI 
To the Editor: 

An interesting exhibit was gotten up by State and Bureau 
officials for educational purposes at the Mississippi State Fair 
held at Jackson, Miss., October 17-22. The exhibit consisted of a 
miniature dipping vat and horn-fly trap constructed by Dr. 
Flavus Weaver; representation of tick-infested and tick-free 
cattle; hog cholera control display; pictures of beef and dairy 
cattle; infected paspalum grass; tuberculosis specimens and 
equipment necessary in applying the tuberculin test. During the 
week hundreds of people visited this exhibit and it is believed that 
a great deal of good has been accomplished along the lines of 
tuberculosis and tick eradication and hog cholera control. We 
feel that much credit is due to Dr. Hugh L. Fry, in charge of 


hog cholera control work in this State, for his assistance in get- : : 


ting.up this exhibit, Hupson C. CHADWICK, 
ta Executive Livestock Inspector. 


At the recent German tuberculosis congress, held at Bad 
Elster, the question of immunity was discussed by Prof. Isaac 
von Wassermann and by Dr. Neufeld, rector of the Robert 
Koch Institute. Both announced, as reported in the London 
Times, that they have come to the conclusion that there is no 
immunity against tuberculosis in the sense in which it is under- 
stood in regard to smallpox, measles and some other infectious 
complaints. They stated that in their conclusions ‘‘we must 
entirely abandon the hope of protection or precaution against 
tuberculosis by tuberculin or by injecting tuberculosis bacilli. In 
all cases of immunity, such as diphtheria and smallpox, we have 
only done what nature does. Against these nature created pro- 


GERMAN SAVANTS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


phylacties, but did not do so in the case of tuberculosis. There- — 


fore it is no good searching for new tuberculin. On the other 
hand, we might very well hope that some chemical substance 
would be discovered that would attack the tuberculosis bacilli.’’ 


According to the report of the German imperial slaughter- 
houses and meat-inspection offices, during the second quarter 
of 1919 the meat of 3,642 dogs was subjected to inspection, 2,301 


in Saxony alone. 
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The community of New Rockford, N. D., is mourning the 
death of one of its most beloved and well-known citizens in the — 
passing away of Dr. Charles H. Babcock, death following a — 
week’s illness from appendicitis. When he became ill he was — 
immediately taken to the hospital, but it was found that his— 
condition was such that an operation was impossible. — 
Charles Henry Babcock was born on October 16, 1865, his 
funeral taking place on the anniversary of his fifty-sixth. birth- 
day. He went to New Rockford in 1902 and for several years 
was a member of the drug firm of Babeock & Bucklin, later tak- 
ing a course in veterinary medicine, which profession he has 
followed since. He was appointed as a member of the State 
Veterinary Medical Examiners’ Board by Governor Burke, and 
has held that position ever since by appointment of Governor | . 
Hanna and Governor Frazier. He had been secretary of the © 
board for several years past, and was also a member of the A. V. _ 
M. A. He found time to devote much work to the civie bodies © 
of New Rockford. He had been a member of the Board of Edu-— 
cation of that city for several years, and this year was acting as’ 
its president and had also served on several other civic improve- 
ment bodies. 
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a past master of Century Lodge, No. 60, A. F. & A. M.; past 
worthy patron of the Eastern Star and a past master workman 
of Century Lodge, No. 60, A. F. & A. M. To these positions he 


and his influence, advice and good judgment have always been 
for the best interest of the organization of public bodies on 
which he has served. He was a member of Carrington Chapter, © 
Royal Arch Masons, and of El Zagal Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystie Shrine. 
During his work for the State board he had been in practically _ 
every community in the State, and in each had made those with a 
whom he came in contact his warm friends by his exceptional — 7 
manner, his conscientiousness and his unselfish regard for the 
welfare of others. He was a man among men; a helper to the . 
unfortunate in time of need; a wise counselor and a true friend. 
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Dr. S. W. White, aged 81, for 30 years a veterinary practi- 
tioner at Charlottesville, Va., died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. L. H. Snow. He had been an invalid since last January. 
Dr. White was a native of Kilbourn, Ohio, where he married 
Mrs. Margaret Cummings, who died 19 years ago. -He went 
to Virginia in 1879, locating at Kents Store, Fluvanna County. 
Besides his daughter, he is survived by three stepchildren, 


The inventor of the pneumatic tire, G. B. Dunlop, who died 
recently in Dublin, Ireland, at the age of eighty-five, was a 
veterinarian. He was a native of Scotland. It is said that he 
conceived the idea of the pneumatic tire while making a 
tricycle for his little boy. 

The cattle industry of Paraguay is passing through a serious 
crisis as a result of the suspension of operations by the Ameri- 
can meat-packing plants. The ranch owners feel that the only 
way to relieve the situation is to export their cattle to Argentina. 
However, as the Argentine cattle market is also passing through 
a similar crisis, the prospects for relief of the situation are not 
bright.— Wichita Daily Stockman. 


Hog cholera is becoming quite prevalent throughout the 
State. In many counties losses due to this disease have run as 
high as $10,000 in the last month.—lJowa Farmer. 


The Missouri legislature has enacted a law requiring that 
after January 1 next, any herd of cattle containing 5 or more 
cows must be tuberculin tested and found free from the disease 
before milk can be sold from the herd. The test will be made 
by State or Federal officials free of charge to herd owners.— 


An English veterinarian reports to The Veterinary Record 
an unusual ease of foreign bodies in a bull’s rumen. The ani- 
mal was ‘‘not doing well’’ and was slaughtered. In the rumen 
were found two large iron wedges used for splitting wood and 
a collection of iron bolts, nuts and serews numbering over a 
hundred. The owner had been making some repairs to his house 
and premises, and a barn to which the bull had access had been 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
DUNCAN McEACHRAN AN HONORED GUEST 


On October 13 there assembled a gathering of veterinarians 
7 in the vice-regal suite of the Ritz Carleton Hotel in Montreal 


: to tender possibly the highest tribute that has ever been paid 
-f to a living veterinarian. This gathering during the centenary 

exercises, celebrating the founding of McGill University in 
Montreal, was a complimentary dinner given to Dr. Duncan 
McEachran by the graduates of the old Montreal Veterinary 
College, which was later adopted by McGill University as its 
Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science. The 
- school was established in 1866 and was the third on the North 
American Continent, yet the first to adopt and maintain a 
three-year course. It was discontinued in 1903, as Dr. Me- 
Eachran found it impossible to continue its operation at such 
a great personal sacrifice, no provision having been made 
by the university for its financial support and the Province 
of Quebee contributed but a very small sum for its main- 
tenance. 

Sixty of the three hundred and twelve graduates assembled 
from widely separated points as an expression of their homage 
to one of the pioneers of veterinary education on the North 
American Continent, who has the distinction of establishing, 
through his high ideals, the first veterinary school to main- 
tain a three-year course. From the most remote points were: 
Drs. Lamb, of Denver; Darling, of St. Louis; Fahey, of Way- 
eross, Ga.; Tamblyn, of Calgary, and Townsend, from New 
Glasgow, Nova Seotia. These, with others from less distant 
points, joined to do homage to an octogenarian and renew 
old associations. 

The chairman for the occasion was Dr. Fred. Torrance, Vet- 
erinary Director General for the Dominion of Canada. 

The chief tribute of the guests was presented by Professor 

. V. A. Moore, Dean of the New York State Veterinary College 
} at Cornell University; although not a graduate of the school, 
7 a he has been associated with Dr. McEachran in many investiga- 
tions of a scientific character, as well as a warm personal 
friend. This masterly address was ably seconded by Dr. W. 
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Reid Blair, a graduate of McGill, who is presently engaged 
as a scientific expert on the maintenance of wild animals in 
captivity by the Zoological Gardens, New York. 

Dr. Moore gave a scholarly address, concerning himself with 

the important functions of his profession in order to more 
fully convey to Dr. McEachran the deep sense of apprecia- 

tion with which he is regarded by the members of his calling. 
He reviewed the history of the institutions over which Dr. 
McEachran had presided, saying there could be no compliment 
more expressive of the high esteem with which the doctor is 
held than such a gathering of distinguished men from many 
States and provinces. Likewise there could be no testimonial 
more acceptable than to be assured that his labors were 
appreciated and that his graduates have played a worthy 
part in the development of the veterinary profession of 
America. 

Dr. Blair, in tendering his appreciation, spoke of Dr. Mc- 
Eachran’s ungrudging eagerness to be helpful. He had never 
looked upon the classroom as a task, but as an opportunity 
of imparting his own zeal and store of knowledge. Dr. Blair 
spoke of the economic value of veterinary science and its 
benefit to mankind, and said that the field of veterinary medi- 
cine was not one of commercial exploitation, but one of service. 

Dr. MeEachran was given a rousing welcome as he rose 
in reply to the toast. In expressing his pleasure at the invi- 
tation to attend the dinner, he remarked that the Maes are 
all clannish, and it would not have surprised him a bit if in 
that gathering of the Sons of Old MeGill someone had got 
up and asked them to drink that old but extremely modest 
toast, 

| a ‘*Here’s to oor ain sel’s—wha’s like us?’’ 


The speaker referred to a gathering in Boston on January 
19, 1896, when the Massachusetts Alumni of the Department 
of Comparative Medicine of McGill University met at the 
Quincy House, and the reporter of the Boston Globe of the 
following day referred to them as ‘‘ All healthy, hearty-look- 
ing men.’’ In reminiscent mood, he recalled that the reporter 
had referred to the ease and dignity with which he carried 
his years. ‘‘Why, I was a young fellow then and I am not an 
old fellow now,’’ a sally greeted by a roar of applause. 
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Proceeding, Dr. MeEachran said: ‘‘ Institutions of learning 
may be built, equipped and endowed by the large-hearted 
liberality of benefactors, yet if their graduates forget their 
duties to Alma Mater enduring progress cannot be made. I am 
not going to presume to lecture in this after-dinner speech on 
these duties, yet one cannot help taking advantage of such an 
opportunity of speaking to such a representative gathering as 
this, to say a few words on this subject. Graduates should 
feel that they are a part of the university, that they ought 
to continue to take an active interest in her affairs and have 
their views on all important matters expressed by their repre- 
sentatives. Each individual graduate should ever keep he- 
fore him the feeling that his professional standing, his re- 
search work and contributions to science reflect credit on his 
college.’’ 

The prefix ‘‘Old’’ is in one sense at least no longer appli- 
cable, said the speaker, referring to the noble pile of new 
buildings. He hoped that the day is not far distant when the _ 
Faculty of Comparative Medicine will be restored and en- 
dowed in a manner proportionate to its importance sci- _ 
entifically and practically. ‘‘I cannot refrain from remark- 
ing.’’ he said, ‘‘that one of the greatest blunders ever com- 
mitted in the management of McGill University was allowing 
that faculty to close its doors for want of necessary financial 


support.”’ 

After reviewing the incidents of the past year, Dr. Me- 
Eaciran closed by saying: ‘‘Let me conclude by thanking you 
for this crowning compliment of my life, for which I cannot 


find language to adequately express my feelings of apprecia- 


tion.’ 
The next toast of ‘‘The Veterinary Profession’’ was pro- 


posed by the chairman and responded to by Dr. Chas. H. 
Hliggins, of the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories of New York, 
and Dr. C. D. MeGilvray, Director of the Ontario Veterinary 
College. 

Dr. Higgins took the place of Dr. W. L. Williams, professor 


of surgery in Cornell University, who was unavoidably absent 


through illness. The theme running through his remarks was, 


that we must all so perfect ourselves in our chosen calling that 


we can render that service to humanity for which our train- 
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ing best fits us. This is the idealism instilled by Dr. Me- 
Eachran throughout the entire college course, and it is one 
which has made it possible for the men from McGill to 
excel in their respective communities. 

Dr. MecGilvray paid a very high tribute to Dr. McEachran 
and the work which he had accomplished in Canada, when the 
knowledge of disease of animals was just becoming to be an 
important factor in world commerce and at a time which re- 
quired a great deal of force to have one’s convictions carried 
into action. He also referred to the task which now con- 
fronted him in educating the youth coming as students, in the 
new teachings, and in this the changed conditions which neces- 
sitated the removal of the school over which he presided from 
city to country surroundings, for the purpose of securing ade- 
quate clinical material for a continuance of the practical teach- 
ing which is so necessary. 

The toast of ‘‘The Graduates’’ was proposed by Dr. M. C. 
Baker, of Montreal, the oldest professor of the school. Dr. 
Baker referred very feelingly to the part which Dr. MecEach- 
ran had played in his guidance. An association of forty years 
in active business partnership had presented traits of char- 
acter that a shorter and less intimate association would never 
have revealed. During this time there had never been any 
but the very best of feeling between them and at no time had 
there been a serious difference of opinion to mar the smooth- 
ness of their relationships. Dr. Baker, next to MecEachran 
was father to us all, as it was he who guided the trembling 
footsteps of those being initiated into the mysteries of Com- 
parative Anatomy. Dr. Lamb, of Denver, Colo., replied in 
his usual scholarly manner and with a great deal of force. 
Ile pointed with pride to the standing of the school and. was 
particularly gratified at the return of so many to do honor 
to our worthy preceptor and Dean. 

Dr. Robinson, of Washington, gave many reminiscences of 
the older days and some of the struggles necessitated by the 
changes that have taken place in the teaching of compara- 
tive medicine during the past decade. 

A guest representing the only school in the Province of 
Quebee and the only school of comparative medicine in which 
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continent was Dr Daubigny, Dean of Ecole Vétérinaire of 
Laval University, who gave in his native language a very 
high tribute to Dr. MeEachran. He cited him as a pioneer, 


not only in the province, but in Canada and on the whole 


American Continent. 


It was late when the gathering dispersed, and all were 5 
unanimous that the sacrifice was worthy of the opportunity | 
to pay a tribute to such an outstanding personality and pro- — 


fessional man as Dr. Dunean MecEachran. 


Cuas. H. Hiaeins. 


AN ENDURANCE TEST FOR HORSES 


The third 300-mile endurance contest, conducted under the 
supervision of a board of sponsors representing several organi- 
zations interested in the development of the best type of cavalry 


horse, was finished October 14 at the foot of the Washington 


Monument, in the District of Columbia. Of 17 horses starting 
in the race 5 days before at Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., only 


6 were able to finish. In judging the horses, time counted 40 | 


per cent and the condition of the horse 60 per cent. 

The winner of the race was the purebred Arab, Crabbet, 
owned by W. R. Brown, of Berlin, N. H., president of the Amer- 
ican Arab Horse Association. Crabbet is 11 years old and 
weighs 925 pounds. He won with a total score on condition 
and speed of 847/45. Vagrant, a Thoroughbred entered by 
the U. S. Army Remount Service, 6 years old, and weighing 
1,000 pounds, was placed second with a score of 83 7/9. Rustem 


Bey, a 10-year-old Arab-Standardbred cross, weighing 1,005 © 


pounds, was third, scoring 75 8/9. 

Castor, a purebred Morgan, entered by the U. S. Morgan 
Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt., won fourth place with a score 
of 722/9. This horse weighed only 800 pounds, and is 11 years 
old. He earried 245 pounds, the standard load for all the con- 
testants, which was nearly one-third of his weight. This is the 
third successive year he has finished the endurance test. He 
has been used for all sorts of work, including farm work, mount 


for a forest ranger and helping to draw the carriage of the — 


Secretary of Agriculture in Washington. Fifth place was taken 
by Pathfinder, a Thoroughbred owned by the Remount Service, 
with a score of 622/3. He is 5 years old, the youngest of the 
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entries, and weighs 910 pounds. Cragmore, a Thoroughbred- 


Standardbred cross, owned by W. R. Brown, the owner of 
Crabbet and Rustem Bey, took sixth place with a rating of 
617/45. He is a 7-year-old, weighing 1,100 pounds. 

The judges who made the decisions in the contest were Maj. 
Henry Leonard, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Harry MeNair, Chi- 
cago; and Garner West, Garnersville, N. Y.. The prizes were 
put up by W. R. Brown, of Berlin, N. H., and Albert W. Harris, 
of Chicago. The first prize was $600 and a silver loving cup. 
The other prizes ranged from $400 to $100. 

In presenting the loving cup to the winning horse’s owner, 
who was largely responsible for inaugurating the endurance 
contest, Secretary of War Weeks said: ‘‘What you are doing 
to develop horses of speed and endurance is not only a benefit 
to the Army but should be useful to the country as a whole in 
other ways.’’ 

This endurance test was the most severe since the race was 
inaugurated, as the journey was over roads that could scarcely 
be called ideal for the purpose. In most cases of those that fell 
by the wayside the direct cause was inflammation of the tendons, 
as any sign of lameness was a signal for withdrawal. 

If the test results in the stimulation of interest in good saddle 
horses possessed of stamina and hardiness and with the neces- 
sary quality to render them desirable for the mounted service 
of the Army, and if it should help to determine what breed or 
blood will produce a mount which will satisfy the many exact- 
ing demands on a charger, the sponsors for the race will feel 


amply repaid. 


A MOUNTAIN TRIP 


Following the A. V. M. .\. meeting at Denver, Mrs. Mayo and 
I took a delightful, but altogether too short, vacation in Estes 
Park. It had been many years since we had enjoyed a real out- 


ing in the Rockies, and we felt as if we had shed several years 
years when we got into the ‘‘hills’’ again. 

We left Denver in one of the fine busses of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Transportation Company, and were particularly fortunate 
to have two good sports, Dr. and Mrs. Marsteller of Texas, for 
company. Mrs. Marsteller was puzzled why some other passen- 
ger guessed she v from the South, and inquired in her de-— 
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lightful southern accent, ‘‘how you all guessed that?’’ Going 

up the Big Thompson the wind whisked Dr. Marsteller’s cap _ 
away and dropped it on a rock in the edge of the river, and : 
made no embarrassing remarks but got it back all right. 727 

The weather in the mountains was delightful and the seen- _ 
ery magnificent. The aspens were turning to orange and — a 
on the mountainsides, amid the dark green of the pine and ~ 
spruce. We took a number of delightful trips in the park be- 
fore Dr. and Mrs. Marsteller had to return. 

After a few days we took the ‘‘cirele trip’’ over the divide to 
(trand Lake. On our way down the western slope to ‘‘Squeaky 
Bob’s’’ ranch we saw two mountain ewes, each with a lamb 
two-thirds grown. The driver gave a whoop and they went 
bounding away down the ravine as if on springs. 

At Grand Lake we took a motor boat trip around the lake 
with several college boys who had been driving sight-seeing 
busses for the transportation company during the tourist sea- 
son. These boys began asking the motor boat driver some of 
the questions they had been accumulating during the season. 
‘*Oh, driver, I want the top up.’’ ‘‘Oh, driver, don’t get too 
near the edge.’’ ‘‘Oh, driver, how many people have been 
killed here?’’ ‘‘Oh, driver, how wide is ‘timber line’?’’ ete. — 

Grand Lake is a gem set high in the mountains. From its 
mirror surface the green and gold of the mountainsides were 
reflected with the deep blue of the clear skies, a scene one will 
long remember. From the hotel at Grand Lake one could see— 
the mountains about Leadville, one hundred miles to the south, 
and from the mountain above the hotel, the Medicine Bow | 
range in Wyoming was visible. 

The lodge at Grand Lake has sleeping cabins for its guests. 
We wondered at the big pile of blankets when we went to bed, 
but we knew their use before morning, for there was a heavy — 
frost and I didn’t dawdle getting my clothes on in the morn- 


dining room, and buckwheat cakes and bacon. They make an 
entirely different and much better kind up in the mountains. 

From Grand Lake we came back over Berthoud Pass and | 
down Clear Creek Canyon to Denver, and then back to the city .f 7 
we call home, with its dirt and smoke that does not shut out the 
fresh air, bright skies and glorious scenery of Colorado. 
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'TUBERCULIN TEST BY THE AREA PLAN 

The ‘‘area plan’’ of eradicating tuberculosis of livestock is 
now well established in many States. By this plan an area of 
considerable size, generally a county, is freed from tuberculosis 
by the systematic testing of all cattle and the removal of re- 
actors. It has been accepted by the livestock owners, as they 
evidently believe the plan is a practicable one. The work 
can be conducted in a much shorter time and at less expense 
than the aceredited-herd work. Then, too, it means the suppres- 
sion of the disease among all the herds in a given area, in con- 
trast with accrediting herds here and there which may be in 
close proximity to infected herds on adjacent farms 

As a demonstration of the feasibility of tuberculin testing of 
all the herds within a county, no better example can be given 
than the work done in Wahkiakum County, Wash., during July 
and August, 192). The work started in that county August 3 
and was completed September 9. Every herd in the county 
with the exception of two was tested by Dr. L. V. Hardy. 

One of the two herds not tested consisted of only two animals. 
‘This owner desired to have a test applied but was unable to 
¢ ‘atch the animals, which were running in a large pasture and 
- were very wild. The other owner refused to submit to the test 

until just as the inspector was leaving the county, when he sent 

word that he desired that the test be applied. . 

The work was carried on principally in cooperation with the 
farm bureau members. They furnished conveyance whenever 
there was a member who owned an automobile. The county ap- 
propriated funds to pay operating expenses of the automobiles, 
and also to hire conveyances when necessary. Farm bureau mem- 
bers cooperated so well that not a single day’s time was lost on 
account of transportation. When it is considered that the work 
was done without any compulsory laws or regulations, and was 
wholly a voluntary proceeding, it is felt that the county test was 
extraordinarily complete. 

The actual number of herds tested was 367, comprising 4,039 
cattle. The test revealed 58 tuberculous animals which were 
confined to 12 herds, making the total of 314 per cent of infected 
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herds and 114 per cent of infected cattle. Post mortem examina- 
tion of the 58 reactors revealed 100 per cent lesions of the dis- 


actual test was completed at expense of a little 
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less than 18 cents per head, including $100 appropriated by the 
county and a pro rata share of the overhead expense of the 
bureau office in the State of Washington. It is planned to have 
an inspector return to Wahkiakum County about November 15 
to retest herds that were found infected, and, if possible, to test 


. . 
the two remaining herds. . 
‘ 


TREATMENT FOR TAPEWORMS IN DOGS” 

- 

Dogs are the primary hosts for a number of species of cestodes | 


among the more important of which may be mentioned: 

Taecnia pisiformis (7. serrata), the intermediate stage of which 
is the Cysticercus pisiformis found in the rabbit. Taenia hyda- 
tigena (7. marginata), the intermediate stage of which is the 
Cysticercus tenuicollis found in sheep, eattle and hogs. Dipy- 
lidium caninum (T. cucumerina), the intermediate stage of which 
is known as a Cryptocystis and is found in the dog-flea and louse. 
Multiceps multiceps (T. coenurus), the intermediate stage of 
which is the WM. multiceps (Coenurus cerebralis), found in the 
brain of sheep. Echinococcus granulosus (T. echinococcus), the — 
intermediate stage of which is EF. granulosus found in sheep, 
hogs, cattle, other animals and man. T'aenia ovis, the intermedi- _ 
ate stage of which is Cysticercus ovis found in sheep. s 

The presence of tapeworms is ascertained by a microscopic ex-— 
amination of the feces for the presence of eggs, by giving enemas — 
for dislodging segments and by seeing the segments pass in the — 
feces. The segments of Echinococcus granulosus are not readily 
seen in the feces on account of their small size. This parasite is 
the most important one from a public health aspect on account of 
the fact that the eggs when ingested by man develop into the in- 


termediate stage in the human body. The development of the 
large EF. granulosus eysts in human beings frequently results in -« 
the death of the infected individual. Fortunately, it is extremely Pe 
rare in this section of the country and I do not remember ever _ 
having seen this variety of tapeworm in the dog. 

Many drugs have been recommended in the treatment of ani- 
mals infested with these parasites, but none act so quickly and 
seem to possess such a specific action against them in the dog as 
arecoline hydrobromide. The drug is given by the mouth in 
tablet form on an empty stomach. One-fourth of a grain may be 


given to medium-sized dogs, and one-eighth of a grain to the small 
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breeds. It acts on the bowels in from 20 minutes to one-half_ 
hour and the parasites are passed with the feces. A single treat- 
ment seems to remove all the parasites including the heads. In — 
one case 168 complete tapeworms were passed following a single _ 
administration of one-fourth grain of the drug. It is of advan- 
tage to follow the arecoline treatment after the worms have been | 
passed with 10 to 15 drops of camphorated tincture of opium © 
(paregoric) in a dram of essence of pepsin to quiet down the ex- __ 
cessive peristaltic action caused by the arecoline—Wim.iAm J. ae 
LENTz in University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Veterinary Er- | : 
tension Quarterly, No. 3, page 2. A: 


PAY YOUR DUES 

If your JOURNAL stops, it is quite likely that your dues for ay © a; 
the current year have not been paid to the Secretary of ae 8 
A. V. M. A. Therefore, before writing to the Editor making com- 
plaint or asking why the JourNAL failed to reach you, it might 
be well to make sure that your dues are paid up to date. If 
they are not paid, notice has been mailed to you by the Secre- | 
tary calling attention to this fact. One of the requirements of : 
the Post Office Department is that all papers and publications =| 
may be sent only to those fully paid up, therefore when a mem- | ~ 7a 
ber fails to respond to calls from the Secretary the Editor is 
notified to remove that member’s name from the list as delin- 
quent in payment of dues. <A certain share of the dues paid by 
each member is sent to the JourNaL, and if the members do 


carry the burden of financing the paper and the Association. 


not keep their dues paid up it simply means that others must i. ; 


Dr. A. C. Knapp, one of the alumni of the New York State — 
Veterinary College at New York City, Bridgeport, Connecti- | 
cut, has been seriously ill. In a letter from Mrs. Josephine L. 
Knapp, she states he has been suffering from gastric uleer and _ 
became so weakened from hemorrhages that the doctors were > 
obliged to make a blood transfusion. He is now greatly im- — 
proved but will have to remain in bed for some time to come. 
Dr. Knapp has been connected with the Bridgeport Board of | 
Health for the past fifteen years. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN IN TEST ON CATTLE TICK i 


With 30 questions to answer in 20 minutes, ten children from 
the Jackson, La., school, waded into the written examination on 


_ H. Harris and the whole teachers’ institute just how few terrors 
_ the ordeal had for them. Nearly every one of the ten scored 
_ above 90 and not one of them was far below the mark. 


Dr. W. L. Coplin and Dr. L. D. Nowell, of Humboldt, Tenn., 
have formed a joint partnership and are conducting two veteri- 
nary Hospitals. 
Dr. Coplin is stationed at Jackson, Tenn., and Dr. Nowell _ 
at Humboldt. = 
They both report practice conditions favorable. 


Dr. John A. Phillips, who has been connected with the city 
health department of Birmingham, Ala., for some time, has 
tendered his resignation and will leave for Houston, Texas. Dr. 
Phillips has aecepted a place with the Houston Clinical Labora- 
tory. 


Dr. John P. O’Connor, formerly engaged in practice in Okla- 
homa, has been reinstated in the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try service and assigned to hog cholera control work in Ten- 
nessee. His headquarters are at Nashville. 


Dr. R. E. Shigley, of Kenmore, N. D., President of the State 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, spent several days 
recently at New Rockford, N. D., in attending the funeral of 
Dr. C. H. Babcock. 


Dr. Alfred Savage, who was connected with the MacDonald 
College of Quebec, has accepted the position as professor of 
animal pathology of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 


Dr. W. D. Mason, Cincinnati Veterinary College, 1914, has 
located for practice at Winchester, Franklin County, Tenn. 


a Dr. J. I. Siress, Terre Haute Veterinary College, 1912, has 
located for practice at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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